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SOMEWHERE about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century a Jesuit missionary—a French- 
man named Jogues—pursued his vocation 
among the Huron and Iroquois Indians in 
America. They abused him beyond anything 
you can imagine. They knocked him sense- 
less repeatedly with their war clubs; they 
laid him on his back, tied hand and foot, and 
placed live coals on his naked flesh ; they 
peeled the skin from his back in strips; they 
compelled him (a slight, weak man) to carry 
heavy loads through the untrodden wilderness, 
etc., etc. There were years of this, and one 
day, after further attentions of this sort, pvor 
Jogues exclaimed, ‘‘/ never imagined it took 
so much to killa man.” Yet they killed him 
at last. Indeed, it is amazing what these frail 
bodies of ours will bear. We append a 
woman’s lettey by way of illustration :— 

‘“‘ Twenty-six years ago I was cook in 
a gentleman’s family at the Terrace, Cham- 
pion Hill. At that time, I. was one day at- 
tacked with sciatica and Iymbago. The pain 
was severe while it lasted, and when it abated 
it left me in a feeble condition for a consider- 
able time. Eleven years later, in 1877, I had 
a dreadful attack of rheumatism, which settled 
in all my joints. My knees and shoulders 
were stiff and painful, and my hands were 
puffed and swollen. My legs pained me so I 
could not walk upstairs, and I had to crawl up 
to my bed on my hands and knees. I was in 
agony day and night, and took to my bed, 
where I lay helpless for ten weeks. The 
pain was so great that I could not even turn 
myself in bed. 

** After a time I got to moving about again, 
but for three months I was unable to lift my 
hand to my head. You will believe me when 
I say I was very low-spirited and despondent. 
At length all the joints of my right hand 


seemed to have worked out of place, leaving 
me so crippled I could not lift anything. I 
spent pound after pound on doctors and medi- 
cines, all in vain. Finally, I went to the 
Homeeopathic Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, and 
then to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, but left 
in the same.state as when I went. 


How much it takes to kill a man. 





‘¢T next tried Turkish baths, mustard plas- 
ters, and painted with iodine. Still the pain 
continued. In my anxiety, I consulted a her- 
balist and used almost every patent medicire 
I heard of, but none gave me much ease. 

‘*Thus, in short, I kept on suffering year 
after year, until one day in May, 1882, I read 
ina book of cases like mine having been 


cured by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
One of my lodgers (Mrs. Ellis) got a bottle for 
me from the chemist, and I began taking it. 
In three days I felt a trifle better. By degrees 
I had less pain and could use my hand. This 
so encouraged me that I continued to use the 
Syrup until the rheumatism no longer troubled 
me. 

‘* Whenever I feel a twinge of the old pain 
I take a dose aad keep in very good health. 
I am sixty-six years of age, and have lived in 
this street twenty-two years, and in my present 
house eighteen years. I will gladly answer 
inquiries about my case. I often tell people 
what this remedy has done for me. Yours 
truly (Signed), (Mrs.) Ann Copping, 6, Vestry 
Road, Peckham Road, Camberwell, London. 
July 21, 1892.” 

One who has never suffered thus can hardly 
believe that a human being, especially a 
woman, could pass through it and live. The 
torture undergone by martyrs on the rack was 
no greater than is endured from acute in- 
flammatory rheumatism, and whatsoever re- 
lives it is necessarily among the most 
important of discoveries. We have often 
announced (and now repeat) that rheumatism 
isa result and symptom of indigestion and 
dyspepsia, and not a disease in and of itself. 
The torpid stomach and liver engender and 
send into the blood the acid which is the im- 
mediate excitant of rheumatism. Fancy a 
sliver, at once sharp, jagged, and poisonous, 
run deep into one of your joints or muscles, 
and you have an idea of the origin of 
rheumatism. As it would do no good to 
bandage and bathe the wound without re- 
moving the sliver, so it is useless to treat 
this disease externally. By correcting the 
radical cause, Mother Seigel’s Syrup cures 
it with such apparent ease as astonishes the 
observer. Yet the process is simple and 
natural. 

Yes, Jogues was right. It does take a deal 
to kill either man or woman, but is that 
a reason why we should endure body-racking 
pain when relief is within a stone’s throw ? 





Vou, XXIV. 























Colleges and Schools. 





CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF SION, 


CHEPSTOW VILLAS, LONDON, W. 


(Close to Kensington Gardens ). 





The Course of Studies compri<es all the branches of a solid and complete English 


education. London Masters attend. 


Calisthenics and deportment, piano, violin, 


etc.; singing and elocution taught by Professors. On completion of their English 


studies, pupils can pass from the Convent 1 


Rome, Paris, Vienna, etc. 


N.B.—The Convent is in a healthy situati 


n London to others of the same Order in 


on, close to Kensington Gardens, having 


a large garden and a gymnasium attached to it. It is a new a ao 
latest sanitary improvements, and is heated by hot water and lighte af e aa “aid 
throughout. Thus the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of a reside 

in London, which ensures them the facility of the best Professors. 





ONVENT or NOTRE 
DAME, 


CLAPHAM Common, S.W. 





The Sisters of Notre Dame receive a 
limited number of Young Ladies as 
Boarders and Day Boarders, to whom 
they offer all the advantages of a 
superior education. The Pupils, at the 
desire of their parents, are prepared for 
the University Local Examinations, in 
which they have been most successful, 
and have gained certificates and prizes 
in the Oxtord and Edinburgh Exami- 
nations. 


For further particulars, appiy to the 
Superioress, as above. 





ee OF SS. PETER 
AND PAUL, 


PRIOR PARK, BATH. 





Two Scholarships of £20 a year 
each, tenable for three years at Prior 
Park, are offered for competition among 
the boys who enter St. Peter’s College 
in September next. For conditions, 
apply to the Very Rev. Monsignor 
WILLIAMS, President. 














; FROM THE DAUGHTER OF AN AGED CLERGYMAN. 


**S1R,-—My father, aged go, has been scarcely able to converse 
for two years. Now, alter using your ‘Cure for Deafness.’ he 
can hear me read aloud to him.—-Yours gratefully, 
ORCHARD’S CURE FOR DEAFNESS IS SAFE AND 

HARMLESS. 
1s. 14d. per Bottle; Free by Post for 14 Stamps, from 
EDWIN J. ORCHARD, Chemist, Salisbury. 


Sa eee, 


“i 
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Advertisements ij 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 


RAMSGATE 





Conducted by English 


Fathers of the Benedictine Order. 
1. The above College, by a remodelling of its residential and scho 
lastic arrangements, has considerably widened its scope of action, and 


now offers educational advantages as high as those presented by any 
Catholic School or College in the United Kingdom. 


2. To facilitate the working of the Course of Studies, the College 
has been divided into three departments, the members of the two 
higher of which are separated from the Juniors, and reside in adjacent 
private houses, under the immediate supervision of the Fathers. 


3. The Fifth and Sixth Forms will be sent up for the Oxford Locals 
and London Matriculation respectively every year. Boys can also be 
prepared for the Army, Civil Service, and other public entrance ex- 
aminations, 


4. Youths are received up to the age of twenty-one years in the 
position of ‘ Philosophers ” or “ Parlour Boarders.” 

5. The Fathers, who form a permanent staff, are assisted in the work 
of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


6. The Modern Languages taught in the College include French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 


7- Ramsgate is conveniently situated two hours from London. 


5. Pupils of the College enjoy the benefit of frequent sea-bathing 
during the summer months 





OR PROSPECTUS, &c., apply either to 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PRIOR 
OR ‘TO 


THE REV. FATHER RECTOR. 
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Guide to the London Oratory. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY SEBASTIAN BOWDEN, 


Priest of the Oratory. 


Containing some Thirty Illustrations, including full-page cuts of the principal 
altars and chapels, with copious explanations, etc. 





Price 1s; or without the full page Illustrations, 6d. 





‘* Not only is it a guide to the church, containing a very full list of its contents, 
and giving a full account of them, it also has gathered between its covers ‘such in- 
formation regarding Catholic doctrines and devotions as is constantly demanded by 
visitors.’ Well written and well compiled, it contains a number of plates which are 
thoroughly truthful and effective.” — 7adlet. 


‘* Thoroughly practical in its scope and very efficient in its production. ' 
Will not come amiss to strangers at a distance, who may never see this great land- 
mark in the revival of Catholicity in modern England.” — Weekly Register. 


‘€ The book before us is admirably adapted to make the Protestant sightseer read 

with advantage the lesson which the Church of the Oratory lays open before him. 

Acts as a friendly guide, desirous rather to point out the hidden meaning 

of picture, statue, or observance, than to claim the admiration of the stranger for the 

splendour of the material building. The illustrations are excellent, the instructions 
solid, and the whole most interesting.” —A/onth. 


“*A charming vade mectum to one of the best, but least understood, of the London 
‘sights.’ ”"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


Lonpon: BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 


28 ORCHARD STREET, W., anv 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 






































FATHER WILLIAM BARRY : 


DIRECTOR OF ST. VINCENI’S HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON: 
BORN 1853: DIED, 1894. 














MERRY ENGLAND. 
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The Laity and the State - 


A RECORD OF THE ENGLISH PERSECUTION. 


ITH the installation of a Catholic Lord Chief Justice in 
England and of a Catholic Chancellor in Germany, two 
Protestant nations may be said to have arrived at a new chapter 
in the history of toleration. England, it is true, still demands 
from her Lord Chancellor religious tests which only Protestants 
could satisfy ; but from the vantage-ground already gained our 
Catholic fellow-countrymen still gratefully remember the sacri- 
fices made by their forefathers—sacrifices to which we owe our 
present existence and our present freedom. At this moment, 
then, the tale of the tests by which Catholics have been excluded 
from public life will bear briefly to be retold. 

The Acts of the twenty-fifth and thirtieth years of the 
reign of King Charles II. require, as all students know 
declarations, in certain cases, to be made against the belief in 
Transubstantiation, and an assertion that the worship of the 
Church of Rome is idolatrous. Anterior to the passing of these 
Acts, the Catholics, though subjected to the most galling pro- 
scriptions, were not legally disfranchised of their civil rights, and 


were occasionally employed in offices of trust by the ruling, 
2 
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Sovereign, whenever their merit or abilities recommended them to 
his favour. Even Elizabeth and her Ministers did not meditate 
the loss of Catholic talent to the State though they aimed at the 
extirpation of that religion. Hence their bloody laws were 
formed principally to affect the clergy, and those who should 
assist at religious ceremonies, or harbour priests, or print, publish, 
or import Catholic books, for they knew that, could they once 
extirpate the priests and the publishers by the knife or the halter, 
the doctrines of the Reformation would soon be planted in the 
public mind. Hence, whilst Elizabeth made laws to compel a 
conformity in religious worship, she availed herself of the civil 
services of the Catholic laity, since Dr. Heylin informs us, in his 
“ History of the Reformation,” that there were several Popish 
justices in commission in the former part of this reign; and 
Dodd, in his “Church History,” records the names of several 
Catholic gentlemen who held commissions in the Army under 
this Queen, in her wars with foreign states. 

When James ascended the throne fresh laws to repress the 
growth of Popery were enacted, but still it was not contem- 
plated to deprive the Catholics of their lawful birthright in 
matters temporal. James, who was born a Catholic, but educated 
a Calvinist, had of course imbibed some of the prejudices which 
the Reformers found necessary to instil in the public mind. 
Accordingly, in his first speech to Parliament, he stated it as 
his opinion that the Catholic clergy, so long as they maintained 
one special point of doctrine, were not sufferable in the kingdom. 
This doctrine was the supposed Civil Power of the Pope over 
all kings and princes, to the dethroning and assassinating of 
them, and disposing of their kingdoms at pleasure. Never- 
theless, he declared his reluctance to punish the bodies of the 
laity for the errors of their mind, the reformation of which he 
said ‘“ must only come from God and the true Spirit.” And he 
further recommended that some overture should be made to 
Parliament for clearing the laws by reason, which, he observed, 
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was the soul of the law, in case they had been exercised with 
too much rigour, to the injury of innocent persons as well as 
guilty offenders. Conformably to these sentiments, we find this 
Monarch, when urged by the intolerance of the Puritan faction, 
which was then rapidly increasing, issuing proclamations for the 
banishment of the priests and Jesuits, and at the same time 
conferring office and honours on the laity. 

In the third year of his reign he advanced Thomas Arundel 
to the dignity of a Baron, by the title of Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, in consequence of his great merits. Henry Howard, 
brother to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, beheaded by Elizabeth, 
was in great favour with James, who created him Earl of North- 
ampton, and made him Lord Privy Seal and Governor of the 
Cinque Ports. This nobleman, however, happening to be guilty 
of the abominable crime of joining with several Catholic Peers 
in a petition for liberty of conscience, was cited before the Star 
Chamber, and died partly in disgrace. Henry Percy, second 
son of the Earl of Surrey, beheaded by Elizabeth, possessed 
such qualifications as recommended him to James, who created 
him Earl of Northumberland, and made him captain of the band 
of pensioners. He was afterwards committed to the custody of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, then sent to the Tower, and 
thence to the Star Chamber, where he was convicted by the 
Lords and Judges that sat in Council for endeavouring to be at 
the head of the Papists, and procuring a toleration for them. 
For this and other charges he was sentenced to pay £30,000 to 
the King, and to be imprisoned for life. He suffered fifteen 
years’ imprisonment, and was then released and restored to his 
honours and estates by Charles I. Besides these, in the eleventh 
year of James’s reign, we find Sir Thomas Gerard and Sir 
Richard Molyneaux promoted to the rank of Baronets ; and in 
his twenty-first the Parliament petitioned the Monarch “to dis- 
charge Popish Recusants from those places of trust (as Lords 
Lieutenant, Justices of the Peace, etc.) by which they have 
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that power in the country where they live as is not fit to 
be put into the hands of persons so affected.” The answer of 
the King to this petition, not proving satisfactory, caused the 
Parliament (says Rapin) to draw a list of fifty-seven Popish 
lords and knights, who were in public offices, and present it to 
the King. 

Charles I. throughout the whole of his reign, but more es- 
pecially at the close of his life, gave unequivocal proofs of his 
devotion to that Church over which he was the supreme head. 
For it is an indubitable fact that his desire to see its liturgy and 
canons established in Scotland was one of the principal causes 
which cost him his crown and existence. Yet, notwithstanding 
this attachment, he did not refuse the political and military aid 
of Catholics whose abilities rendered them useful to the State. 
George Calvert, created Lord Baltimore, who became the 
founder of Maryland, was employed as Chief Secretary of State, 
after he embraced the Catholic faith, in which situation he gave 
great content, and was esteemed an able statesman, but an enemy 
to flattery, selfishness, and other vices common among courtiers. 
Francis Cottington, who was employed by James in several im- 
portant offices, was made Under Treasurer and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the fifth year of Charles, and in the seventh was 
created Lord Cottington. In the ninth he was one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and in the beginning of the 
Civil War he was Lord Treasurer. John Bellassye, second son 
of the first Viscount Falconberg, for his services in the Civil 
Wars was created Lord Lieutenant of the counties of York, 
Nottingham, Lincoln, and Derby ; Governor of the city of York 
and garrison of Newark-upon-Trent, and Captain-General of His 
Majesty’s Guards. Henry Bard, the son of a Protestant vicar, 
being possessed of great parts, both natural and acquired, rose 
to several important stations, notwithstanding he was for several 
years a member of the Catholic Church, In the Civil Wars he 
was made Governor of Campden House in Gloucestershire, and 
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afterwards of Worcester. Shortly after he received the honour 
of Knighthood, was created a Baronet, and then made Baron 
Bromley and Viscount Bellamont. “ Being taken prisoner in an 
engagement (says Dodd) with some of the Parliamentary forces, 
he petitioned to be released, with a promise that he would 
appear no more in arms, but quit the land, which he did.” Sir 
Kenelm Digby, son of Sir Everard Digby, who suffered on 
account of the Gunpowder Plot, was educated a Protestant, but, 
going abroad, embraced the religion of his ancestors. King 
James restored him to his paternal estate, and conferred on him 
the honour of Knighthood. He was no less in favour with 
Charles I., who employed him both at home and abroad. He 
was Privy Councillor, and had the command of a squadron in 
the Mediterranean, in which latter capacity he brought the 
Algerines to submission, and chastised the Venetians in the Bay 
of Scanderoon. During the Civil War his activity in defence of 
the Royal cause was so conspicuous that he was obliged to com- 
pound for his estate in the year 1640, and the Parliament made 
a special order for his banishment, with an express interdict not 
to return under pain of death and an entire confiscation of his 
estate. 

During the rule of Oliver Cromwell Catholics met with small 
indulgence or favour; but on the Restoration of Charles II., who 
owed his life, after the Battle of Worcester, to the honesty and 
fealty of individuals of that religion, they again experienced 
goodwill from their Sovereign, so far as he could prove it without 
creating too great an alarm among the people. The ancestor of 
the present Lord Clifford, in particular, took a very prominent 
part in State affairs during the early period of this reign. This 
distinguished character was born at Ugbrooke, in the parish of 
Chudleigh, in Devonshire, on the Ist of August, 1630, and was 
named Thomas. Having laid a good foundation of academical 
learning, and made himself master of some useful parts of the 
law, he attended his Sovereign in his exile, and, besides improv- 

2 
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ing himself in foreign languages and customs, he received not 
only a favourable impression of the Catholic doctrine, but, 
according to report, was then actually reconciled to the Church. 
The posts which this great man filled are recorded by Dodd, in 


his “Church History” : 


The Restoration brought him back into England, where his 
parts and popularity recommended him to the public. He was 
chosen burgess for Totnes, in his own county, in the Parliament 
which began to sit in April, 1660, and served again for the same 
place in the next Parliament, which met May 8th, 1661. On 
these occasions he distinguished himself by several remarkable 
specches ; especially in behalf of the Royal prerogative. By this 
means he became krown, and very much respected at Court ; 
and, as a step towards higher preferment, had the honour of 
Knighthood conferred upon him. In 1665 he attended James 
Duke of York at sea, in the battle against the Dutch in June, 
and continued in that service the said year, when the fleet was 
commanded by the Earl of Sandwich; and showed his bravery 
in the attack made upon the Dutch fleet at Bergen in Norway, 
August 2nd. Towards the latter end of the said year 
he was sent to the northern crowns of Denmark and 
Sweden, for concluding new treaties and alliances. In 
1666 he attended Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albe- 
marle at sea, against the Dutch; and was in_ that 
memorable engagement which continued all the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th days of June, as also in another fight against the 
same nation, July 25th. Afterwards, being called to Court, he 
was, November 8th, the year above mentioned, made Comp- 
troller of the King’s household, and, December 5th, one of the 
Privy Council. Upon the death of Charles Viscount Fitz- 
harding, he was appointed Treasurer of the household, 1668 ; 
and about the same time, by patent, one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. And when Henry Earl of Arlington 
and Henry Coventry went abroad upon an Embassy in 1672, 
he acted as Chief Secretary of State in their absence. Lastly, 
April 22nd, in this year, being created Baron Clifford of Chud- 
leigh in Devon, he was, November 28th, advanced to the 
dignity of Lord High Treasurer of England. 


Besides this great man, several other Catholics were employed 
by Charles ; but it would be superfluous to enumerate any more 
cases in support of the fact that the adherents to Popery, 
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though deprived by law of the liberty of conscience, were 
not excluded from sitting in Parliament or holding offices 
under the Crown until the twenty-fifth and thirtieth years of 
| Charles II. 

To place the causes which effected this exclusion in their 
| proper colours, we must go back to the rise of the Reforma- 
| tion. What Henry VIII. and Edward VI. planted, Elizabeth 

watered—with blood. Though she threw off her subjection to 
| the spiritual authority of the Pope, she had no inclination that 
her subjects should renounce or deny that power in her which she 
refused to the common Father of Christendom. She had caused 
herself to be acknowledged the head of the Church of England, 
and she was resolved not to be supreme over a nominal 
establishment. Accordingly, she gave a commission to her 
Ecclesiastical officers to hold a Convocation for the purpose of 
drawing upa Formulary, which should be a standard of unity 
for all her subjects, but more especially for those who should 
take upon themselves the clerical functions. The Convocation 
met in January, 1562, and produced the famous Thirty-nine 
Articles “ for the avoiding of diversities of opinion, and establish- 
ing consent touching true religion,” which were afterwards ap- 
proved by the Queen, and confirmed by Parliament. These 
Articles were agreed to and subscribed by the Upper House 
} unanimously ; but when they were submitted to the Lower 
House for signatures, a considerable demur took place, and 
several refused to put their hands to them. For this refrac- 
toriness they were deprived of their livings by order of the 
Queen through her High Commission Court. These sharp pro- 
ceedings, added to the penalties incurred by those who should 
disparage or neglect to use the Book of Common Prayer, kept 
the Puritans from prosecuting their plans too openly, but did 
not allay their discontents, which were displayed in their true 
character in the succeeding reigns. 
James inherited these high notions of the Royal and spiritual 
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prerogative from his predecessor. Elizabeth, though she spared 
not the blood of her Reforming subjects, when they opposed her 
will, yet took care that her vengeance should fall with tenfold 
fury on those who adhered to the ancient Faith: thus consoling 
the Puritans. But James had imbibed opposite sentiments. 
He had seen enough of the tenets and conduct of that 
sect in Scotland; whilst, on the other hand, the faith- 
ful loyalty of the Catholics to his mother prepossessed 
his mind in their favour. Thus, as already shown, many 
Catholics were entrusted by him with important situations; 
and a reference to the records of Parliament will show that the 
Puritans neglected no means to stir up prejudice against Catho- 
lics, by calumniating their doctrines and raising imaginary appre- 
hensions of the dangers to which the liberties of the country 
stood exposed by this partiality of the Sovereign towards 
them. Not a Parliament was convened but the first step taken 
was to supplicate the King to let loose the operation of the 
sanguinary code which Elizabeth had left as a legacy to the 
nation. Nay, they went so far as to add to the bloody list of 
persecuting laws, to which the King did not deem it prudent to 
refuse assent, but contented himself with rendering them nuga- 
tory, by means of his prerogative, as head of the Church, in 
dispensing with their operation. This disposition on the part 
of the Monarch occasioned fresh discontents till he reluctantly 
allowed the laws to be enforced on some of the Catholic clergy. 
Thus matters went on during the reign of this Sovereign and 
the former part of his son Charles’s. 

It is curious but indisputable that, during the reigns of James 
and Charles, the Catholic Peers, by their votes in Parliament, 
were the main supporters of the new Established Church ; they 
were constantly voting against the innovations sought to be 
introduced by the Puritans ; and hence, as this party grew in 


strength, they found themselves under the necessity of insti- 
gating the populace to proceedings which intimidated both the 
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Protestant Bishops and the Catholic Peers, and deterred them 
from attending in their places in the Upper House before the 
measures to rob the Sovereign of his prerogative could be 
effectuated. When the sacrifice of blood and treasure made by 
the Catholics in defence of the Crown proved unavailing, the 
Church shared the same fate as the Constitution. The Restora- 
tion of the Second Charles to the throne, after an interregnum 
of twelve years, replaced the Church on its former foundation. 
Charles, however, found himself involved in the same diffi- 
culties, occasioned by the inveterate jealousy and intolerance of 
Puritanism, as his father and grandfather met with before 
him. He had spent the most of his exile in Catholic countries, 
from the sovereigns and people of which he received, though a 
Protestant, the greatest kindness; and he had previously ex- 
perienced the most unshaken attachment of his Catholic sub- 
jects to his interests, as well as to his unfortunate parents. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that on his coming into 
possession of the crown he should evince a predilection for 
the services of such tried adherents. It has been insinuated by 
Rapin that this Monarch had actually embraced the Catholic 
faith before ascending the throne, but he advances no credible 
authority in support of his assertion; and the conduct of 
Charles in sacrificing so much innocent Catholic blood, to 
gratify the sanguinary intolerance and credulity of his Pro- 
testant subjects, disproves it finally. On the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity in the first year of his reign, no less than 
two thousand Presbyterian ministers quitted their livings. 
Soon after, this body addressed the King and Council for a 
dispensation from the penalties annexed to the above Act, on 
which a declaration was issued containing an assurance of His 
Majesty’s firm adherence to the Act. Nevertheless, in the 
beginning of the year 1662, he addressed his Parliament on the 
subject of this declaration, saying: “I am, in my nature, an 
enemy to all severity for religion and conscience, how mistaken 
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soever it be, when it extends to capital and sanguinary punish- 
ments.” These liberal sentiments brought forth an address 
from the Commons, who stated to him that such a dispo- 
sition of lenity would expose His Majesty to the restless im- 
portunity of every sect or opinion, and of every single person 
also who should presume to dissent from the Church of Eng- 
land ; that it would be a cause of increasing sects and sectaries, 
whose numbers would weaken the true Protestant profession so 
far that it would at least be difficult for it to defend itself against 
them, and might at length lead to a general toleration, and, in 
the end, a restoration of Popery. There were other parts also 
in this speech of the King relating to Catholics, particularly 
one wherein he bore testimony to their unshaken loyalty, in 
these words: “I must confess to you there are many of that 
profession, who, having served my father and myself very well 
may fairly hope for some part of that indulgence I would 
willingly afford to others who dissent from us ”—which gave 
considerable alarm to “the Saints” in Parliament, and they 
immediately sent up another address to His Majesty, begging 
he would order all the priests and Jesuits out of the kingdom. 
Accordingly, a proclamation to that effect was issued. In the 
year 1066 the dreadful Fire of London occurred, and great care 
was taken by the no-Popery leaders to attribute this awful 
visitation to Popish malice, and a madman was actually tried 
and executed to give a colouring to the base and wicked 
insinuations. 

About this time also the Lord Chancellor Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, who was a bitter enemy to the Papists though no lover of 
the Presbyterians, fell into disgrace at Court; and Sir Thomas 
Clifford, before spoken of, came into favour along with Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Arlington, 
and others. This Earl of Clarendon was the father of the 
Duchess of York, the first wife of James II., who became a 
convert to the Catholic faith from reading Dr. Heylin’s “ His- 
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tory of the Reformation,” in opposition to the strict injunctions 
of her father to stick to Protestantism ; and she, of course, was 
the chief means of converting her Royal husband. Clarendon 
was banished the kingdom and sought refuge in a Catholic 
country, where he met with hospitality and protection from 
those whom he had assisted in persecuting here. In 1668 
the King sent three messages to Parliament, to urge 
the passing of the Money Bill; but the Commons, pre- 
tending to discover that it was designed to obtain a general 
indulgence for all Nonconformists, in which Papists were to be 
included under cover of easing the Presbyterians, presented an 
address to the Monarch, praying him to enforce the laws against 
conventicles, and the unlawful assemblies of Papists and Non- 
conformists; in compliance with which a proclamation was 
published to that purport. In. 1670 the Parliament passed a 
Bill, to which the King gave his consent, the substance of which 
was, that “if any person, upwards of sixteen years of age, should 
be present at any assembly, conventicle, or meeting, under colour 
or pretence of any exercise of religion, in any other manner than 
according to the liturgy and practice of the Church of England, 
where there were five persons or more, besides those of the 
household, in such cases the offenders were to pay five shillings 
for the first offence, and ten for the second. And the preachers 
and teachers in any such meetings were to forfeit twenty pounds 
for the first, and forty for the second offence. And, lastly, those 
who suffered any such conventicles in their houses, barns, yards, 
etc., were likewise to forfeit twenty pounds.” This Act, Dr. 
Burnet says, was so severely exacted in London, and put things 
into such disorder, that many of the trading men began to talk 
of removing with their stocks over to Holland ; but the King 
put a stop to further severities. 

Soon after this law was passed, both Houses of Parliament 
addressed the Throne on the alarming causes of the growth of 
Popery, wherein they set forth, among others, “the great inso- 
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lencies of the Papists of Ireland (where do publicly appear 
Archbishops and Bishops, reputed to be made so by the Pope, 
in opposition to those made under His Majesty’s authority, 
according to the Religion established in England and Ireland), 
and the open celebration of the Mass in Dublin and other parts 
of that kingdom ; that Peter Talbot, the reputed Archbishop of 
Dublin, was publicly consecrated so at Antwerp with great 
solemnity ; whence he came to London, where he exercised his 
functions, and was all along, in his journey to Chester, treated 
with the character of his Grace by the Popish Recusants whom 
he visited ; and at his landing at Dublin was received with great 
solemnity by those of the Popish religion there, where he also 
exercised his functions publicly, great multitudes flocking to 
him, and still continues to do the same.’ To remove these 
intolerable grievances, these Protestant senators submitted the 
following remedies: that all priests and Jesuits should be 
ordered to depart the realm; that the judges should cause the 
laws against Popery to be strongly enforced; that persons 
should be restrained from attending Mass at the foreign 
Ambassadors’ chapels; that care should be taken that no office 
or employment of public authority, trust, or command, in civil 
or military affairs, be committed to or continued in the hands 
of any person being a Popish Recusant, or justly reputed to be 
so ; that no Catholic schools should be permitted in the king- 
dom ; and that orders should be given to apprehend and bring 
over to England “one Plunket, who goes under the name of 
Primate of Ireland, and one Peter Talbot, who takes on him 
the name of Archbishop of Dublin ; to answer such matters as 
shall be objected against them.” The King, says Rapin, replied 
to this address that he would do what was desired, “ but sup- 
posed no one would wonder if he made a difference between 
those Papists that had newly changed their religion and those 
that were bred up in it, and had faithfully served him and his 
father in the late wars.” 
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During the sitting of this Parliament the Duke of York made 
a public abjuration of the Protestant religion and an open pro- 
fession of the Catholic faith, which gave fresh occasion for 
alarm ; and this alarm was considerably increased by the King’s 
assuming a power to suspend the operation of two Acts of 
Parliament, and publishing a declaration, in virtue of his 
supreme power in ecclesiastical matters (a right, he said, in- 
herent in his person, and declared to be so by several Acts 
of Parliament), in which he suspended the execution of all 
Penal Laws in matters ecclesiastical, against all Nonconformists 
or Recusants whatsoever, under certain regulations. Against 
this declaration the Commons sent up an address to the King, 
in which they informed him “ that Penal Laws in matters eccle- 
siastical could not be suspended but by an Act of Parliament.” 
To this His Majesty replied that he had issued the declaration 
for the purpose of quieting the kingdom, but he found it had 
proved a cause of disquiet ; that he was surprised to find his 
power in spirituals questioned, as it had never been before in 
the reigns of his predecessors; that he did not pretend to 
suspend any laws whercin the properties, rights, or liberties of 
his subjects were concerned, nor to alter anything in the estab- 
lished doctrine or discipline of the Church of England ; but that 
his only object was to take off the penalties inflicted by the 
statutes upon the Dissenters, which he believed, when well con- 
sidered, they themselves would not wish should be executed 
according to the rigour of the law. This answer of the Monarch 
was not Satisfactory cither to the Parliament or the Presbyterian 
body. The former sent up another address, and the latter, 
suspecting the favour evinced for them was principally designed 
to ease the Papists, uncharitably raised a clamour in the country 
against the measure. In return for this conduct, the House of 


Commons passed a Bill, by which all the penalties against 
Presbyterians in the Act of Uniformity were removed, and 
voted another address against the Papists. The Bill was frus- 
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trated by the Parliament being prorogued before the amend- 
ments made by the Lords could be agreed to by the Lower 
House; and the proclamation issued, in consequence of their 
address, being less satisfactory than former ones—because, says 
Rapin, it extended to but one single article of their petition, 
without any mention of the removal of Papists from places of 
trust—in order to obtain their end, they resolved not to pass the 
Money Bill till they had procured a redress of their grievances, 
and particularly a revocation of the declaration for liberty of 
conscience. This resolution of the Commons placed Charles and 
his Cabinet in greater difficulties than ever. The nation was at 
this time engaged in a war with the Dutch, who after rebelling 
against their lawful Sovereign, succeeded in forming themselves 
into a Protestant Commonwealth, under the name of the United 
Provinces of Holland. The King’s exchequer was empty, and 
the last-named historian asserts that as his Army and Navy, with 
the exception of a few Popish officers, were Protestants, there 
was no dependence on their fidelity if the King persisted in 
measures so contrary to their religion and liberty. So much 
for the cant of Protestant loyalty and allegiance! The Irish 
Catholic soldiers or sailors have other rules of honour in the 
service of their Protestant Sovereigns, when engaged in warfare 
with Catholic States. In these perplexities Charles's council 
was divided ; one part, including Shaftesbury, was for support- 
ing the Declaration, and the other for waiting a more favour- 
able opportunity. In the midst of this indecision of his 
Ministers, the King acted for himself. He recalled the De- 
claration, broke the seal with his own hands, and in person 
assured the Parliament if they would pass the Money Bill he 
would give his assent to such others as they might deem neces- 
sary to remedy all, their just grievances. This conduct of the 
Monarch was highly gratifying to the Senate, who went in a 
body to thank him for it; but the Cabinet were so displeased 
that it not only occasioned its dissolution, but was the great 
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cause of Shaftesbury’s deserting the King and going over to the 
violent party. The disclosure of Shaftesbury’s defection took 
place under circumstances of the basest political perfidy towards 
the King and his colleagues in office. Lord Clifford, then Lord 
High Treasurer, who, with Shaftesbury, had strongly advised 
the Monarch to adhere to his Declaration for liberty of con- 
science, was resolved to support his opinion in the House of 
Lords, and accordingly in his place he spoke warmly against the 
vote of the Commons; but to his surprise, and that of the whole 
House, if we are to credit Dr. Burnet, he had no sooner con- 
cluded his speech, than Shaftesbury, who held the Great Seal, 
said he must differ from the Treasurer, foto celo, and declared 
himself in opposition to any toleration of the Catholic religion, 
to the Dutch war, and to the union with France. 

Immediately after this change in the politics of Shaftesbury, 
the Commons passed the Bill now known as the Test Act, 
which is entitled “An Act for preventing the dangers which 
may happen from Popish Recusants,” which, after some diffi- 
culty, was approved by the Lords, and received the Royal 
Assent in March, 1673. By this Act it was required that all 
persons enjoying any office or place of trust and profit should 
take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy in open court, 
and should also receive the Sacrament in some parish church, 
after Divine service, and should likewise make and subscribe the 
following declaration: “Ido declare that I do not believe that 
there is any Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, or in the elements of bread and wine, at or after the 
consecration thereof, by any person whatsoever.” This Bill, 
according to Mr. Echard, was particularly promoted, if not 
invented by Shaftesbury, who was resolved to strike directly 
at the Duke of York and his friends ; and it no sooner passed 
than His Royal Highness resigned his great office of Lord High 
Admiral, as did also Lord Clifford the situation of Lord High 
Treasurer ; and all the other Catholics, rather than violate their 
consciences, adopted the same course. 
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But, even so, the game of intolerance was not yet finished. 
The Duke of York having avowed his intention to marry a 
Catholic Princess, a fresh cause was given for Protestant 
jealousy, and the Commons not only addressed His Majesty 
on the subject, but voted that a Bill should be prepared for a 
general test between Papists and Protestants, and came to a 
resolution not to grant any money to the King until the 
kingdom was effectually secured from Popery and Popish 
counsellors ; and the better to obtain their wishes they piously 
petitioned the Sovereign to order a general fast throughout the 
realm, and a general persecution of the Papists. In this strain 
they proceeded from session to session, every defeat from the 
Court party increasing the Puritanical fury of the other, until 
the latter proceeded to attempt the exclusion of the rightful 
heir from the throne of his ancestors. This measure, however> 
the Commons found themselves unable to accomplish with that 
celerity they desired, in consequence of the opposition they met 
with from the influence of the Catholic Peers, who, it must here 
be observed, were not deprived of their seats in the Senate by 
the operation of the Test Act. To overcome this obstacle, and 
prepare the nation for the blow aimed at the reigning family in 
the person of the Duke of York; the Popish Plot was invented, 
and Titus Oates takes his page of infamy in our history. 
Five of the Catholic Peers went to the Tower, and the rest 
were so alarmed that they dared not attend in their places in 
Parliament. In this juncture, the Bill to exclude Catholics from 
sitting in either House was introduced and passed, and in Novem- 
ber, 1678, it was presented to Charles upon the throne, who 
gave his assent to it. By this law, which is entitled “An Act 
for the more effectually preserving the King’s person and govern- 
ment, by disabling Papists from sitting in either House of Parlia- 
ment,’ it is enacted that no Peer or Commoner shall be allowed 
to vote unless he has taken a test, or made a declaration that 
Transubstantiation, and invocation or adoration of the Virgin 
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Mary, or any other Saint, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, are 
superstitious and idolatrous. 

Such in a succinct form are the principal motives which led 
to the exclusion of Catholics from the temporal concerns of the 
country. No want of political sagacity or probity was alleged 
against them in justification of this act of violence and op- 
pression. On the contrary, the main ground of complaint, as 
stated in all the petitions, remonstrances, and addresses to the 
Throne, whether coming from the Senate, from corporate bodies, 
or popular meetings, was declared to be the supposed increase 
of Popery. What defence was made for the continuance of such 
disgraceful laws, passed under such shameful and iniquitous 
circumstances, readers of the debates on the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829 are well aware. In excluding 
Catholics still from the post of Lord Chancellor, the Protest- 
ants of to-day show themselves without shame for the grosser 
deprivations set by their fathers upon the Catholics of England. 
Nay, more; if anyone can continue to condemn by law the reign- 
ing family to Protestantism, after reading these annals, let the 
name of Liberty fail upon his lips ! 


A. C. OPIE. 
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PROGMION. 


ee Earth ! 

Through the loud vast and populacy of Heaven, 
Tempested with gold schools of wallowing orbs, 
That cleav’st with deep-revolving harmonies 
Diuturnal passage, and behind thee draw’st 
A furrow sweet, a cometary wake 
Of trailing music! What large effluence, 

Not sole the cloudy sighing of thy seas, 

Nor thy blue-coifing air, encases thee 

From prying of the stars, and the broad shafts 

Of thrusting sunlight tempers? For, dropped near 
From my removed tour in the serene 

Of utmost contemplation, I scent lives. 

This is the effluence of thy rocks, and fields, 

And wind-cuffed forestage, and the souls of men, 
And aura of all treaders over thee ; 

A sentient exhalation, wherein close 

The odorous lives of many-throated flowers, 

And each thing’s mettle effused ; that so thou wear’st, 
Even like a breather on a frosty morn, 

Thy proper suspiration. For I know, 

Albeit, with custom-dulled percipience, 

Nuzzled against thy breast, my sense not take 
The breathings of thy nostrils, there’s no tree, 


No grain of dust, nor no cold-seeming stone, 
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But wears a fume of its circumfluous self. 

Thine own life and the lives of all that live, 
The issue of thy loins, 

Is this thy gaberdine, 

Wherein thou walkest through thy large demesne 
And sphery disportance,— 

Amazing the unstaléd eyes of Heaven, 

And us that still a precious seeing have 

Behind this dim and mortal jelly ; 

Ah! 

If not in all too late and frozen a day 

I come in rearward of the throats of song, 
Unto the deaf sense of the aged year 

Singing with doom upon me; yet give heed ! 
One poet with sick pinion, that still feels 

Breath through the Orient gateways closing fast 
Fast closing tow’rd the undelighted night ! 


ANTHEM. 


In nescientness, in nescientness, 

Mother, we put these fleshly lendings on 

Thou yield’st to thy poor children ; took thy gift 
Of life, which must, in all the after-days, 

Be craved again with tears,— 

With fresh and still-petitionary tears. 

Being once bound thine almsmen for that gift, 
We are bound to beggary, nor our own can call 
The journal dole of customary life 

But after suit obsequious for’t to thee. 

Indeed this flesh, O Mother, 

A beggar’s gown, a client’s badging, 

We find, which from thy hands we simply took, 
Nought dreaming of the after penury, 


In nescientness. 
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In a little joy, in a little joy, 

We wear awhile thy sore insignia, 

Nor know thy heel o’ the neck. O Mother! Mother! 
Then what use knew I of thy solemn robes, 

But as a child, to play with them? I bade thee 
Leave thy great husbandries, thy grave designs, 
Thy tedious state which irked my ignorant years, 
Thy winter watches, suckling of the grain, 
Severe premeditation taciturn 

Upon the brooded Summer, thy chill cares, 
And all thy ministries majestical, 

To sport with me, thy darling. Thought [ not 
Thou set’st thy seasons forth processional 

To pamper me with pageant,—thou thyself 

My fellow-gamester, appanage of mine arms ? 
Then what wild Dionysia I, young Bacchanal, 
Danced in thy lap! Ah for thy gravity ! 

Then, O Earth, thou rang’st beneath me, 
Rocked to Eastward, rocked to Westward, 
Even with the shifted 

Poise and footing of my thought ! 

I brake through thy doors of sunset, 

Ran before the hooves of sunrise, 

Shook thy matron tresses down in fancies 

Wild and wilful 

As a poet’s hand could twine them ; 

Caught in my fantasy’s crystal chalice 

The Bow, as its cataract of colours 

Plashed to thee downward ; 

Then, when thy circuit swung to nightward, 
Night the abhorréd, night was a new dawning, 
Celestial dawning 

Over the ultimate marges of the soul ; 

Dusk grew turbulent with fire before me, 
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And like a windy arras waved with dreams. 

Sleep I took not for my bedfellow, 

Who could waken 

To a revel, an inexhaustible 

Wassail of orgiac imageries ; 

Then while I wore thy sore insignia 

In a little joy, O Earth, in a little joy ; 

Loving thy beauty in all creatures born of thee, 
Children, and the sweet-essenced body of woman ; 
Feeling not yet upon my neck thy foot, 

But breathing warm of thee as infants breathe 
New from their mother's morning bosom. So I, 
Risen from thee, restless winnower of the Heaven, 
Most Hermes-like, did keep 

My vital and resilient path, and felt. 

The play of wings about my fledged heel— 

Sure on the verges of precipitous dream, 

Swift in its springing 

From jut to jut of inaccessible fancies, 

In a little joy. 


In a little thought, in a little thought, 

We stand and eye thee in a grave dismay, 

With sad and doubtful questioning, when first 
Thou speak’st to us as men: like sons who hear 
Newly their mother’s history, unthought 

Before, and say—‘ She is not as we dreamed : 
Ah me! we are beguiled!” What art thou, then, 
That art not our conceiving? Art thou not 

Too old for thy young children? Or perchance, 
Keep’st thou a youth perpetual-burnishable 
Beyond thy sons decrepit? It is long 

Since Time was first a fledgling ; yet may’st be 
A pendent bulla 
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Against his stripling bosom swung. Alack! 

For that we seem indeed 

To have slipped the world’s great leaping-time, and come 
Upon thy pinched and dozing days: these weeds, 
These corporal leavings, thou not cast’st us new, 
Fresn from thy craftship like the lilies’ coats, 

But foist’st us off 

With hasty tarnished piecings negligent, 

Snippets and waste 

From old ancestral wearings, 

That have seen sorrier usage ; remainder-flesh 
After our fathers’ surfeits ; nay with chinks, 

Some of us, that, if truth a freedman were, 

Our souls go out at elbows. We are sad 

With more than our sires’ heaviness, and with 
More than their weakness weak; we shall not be 
Mighty with all their mightiness, nor shall not 
Rejoice with all their joy. Aye, Mother! Mother! 
What is this Man, thy darling kissed and cuffed, 
Thou lustingly engender’st, 

To sweat, and make his brag, and rot, 

Crowned with all honour and all shamefulness ? 
From nightly towers 

He dogs the secret footsteps of the heavens, 

Sifts in his hands the stars, weighs them as gold-dust, 
And yet is he successive unto nothing 

But patrimony of a little mould, 

And entail of four planks. Thou hast made his mouth 
Avid of all dominion and all mightiness, 

All sorrow, all delight, all topless grandeurs, 

All beauty, and all starry majesties, 

And dim transtellar things ;—even that it may, 
Filled in the ending with a puff of dust, 
Confess—“ It is enough.” The world left empty 
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What that poor mouthful crams. His heart is builded 
For pride, for potency, infinity, 

All heights, all deeps, and all immensities, 
Arrased with purple like the house of kings,— 
To stall the grey-rat, and the carrion-worm 
Statelily lodge. Mother of mysteries! 

Sayer of dark sayings in a thousand tongues, 
Who bringest forth no saying yet so dark 

As we ourselves, thy darkest! We the young, 
In a little thought, in a litttle thought, 

At last confront thee, and ourselves in thee, 
And wake disgarmented of glory: as one 

On a mount standing, and against him stands, 
On the mount adverse, crowned with westering rays, 
The golden sun, and they two brotherly 

Gaze each on each ; 

He faring down 

To the dull vale, his godhead peels from him, 
Till he can scarcely spurn the pebble— 

For nothingness of new-found mortality— 
That mutinies against his galled foot. 

Littly he sets him to the daily way, 

With all around the valleys growing grave, 
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And known things changed and strange; but he holds on, 


Though all the land of light be widowed, 
In a little thought. 


In a little strength, in a little strength, 

We affront thy unveiled face intolerable, 
Which yet we do sustain, 

Though I the Orient never more shall feel 
Break like a clash of cymbals, and my heart 
Clang through my shaken body like a gong; 
Nor ever more with spurted feet shall tread 
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I’ the winepresses of song ; nought’s truly lost 
That moulds to sprout again: now I have on me 
The high Phcebean priesthood, and that craves 
An unrash utterance ; not with flaunted hem 
May the Muse enter in behind the veil, 

Nor though we hold the sacred dances good, 
Shall the holy virgins maenadize ; ruled lips 
Befit a votaress Muse. 

Thence with no mutable, nor no gelid love 

I keep, O Earth, thy worship, 

Though life slow, and the sobering Genius change 
To a lamp his gusty torch. What though no more 
Athwart its roseal glow 

Thy face look forth triumphal ? Thou put’st on 
Strange sanctities of pathos ; like this knoll 
Made derelict of day, 

Couchant and shadowed 

Under dim Vesper’s overloosened. hair : 

This where, embossed with the half-blown seed 
The solemn purple thistle stands in grass 

Grey as an exhalation, when the bank 

Holds mist for water in the nights of Fall. 

Not to the boy, 

Although his eyes be pure 

As the prime snowdrop is, 

Ere the rash Phoebus break her cloister 

Of sanctimonious snow ; 

Or Winter fasting sole on Himalay 

Since those dove-nuncioed days 

When Asia rose from bathing ; 

Not to such eyes, 

Uneuphrasied with tears, the hierarchical 

Vision lies unoccult, rank under rank 

Through all create down-wheeling, from the Throne 
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Even to the bases of the pregnant ooze. 
This is the enchantment, this the exaltation, 
The all-compensating wonder, 

Giving to common things wild kindred 
With the gold-tesserate floors of Jove ; 
Linking such heights and such humilities 
Hand in hand in ordinal dances, 

That I do think my tread 

Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass, 
Flickers the unwithering stars. 

This to the shunless fardel of the world 
Nerves my uncurbed back ; that I endure, 
The monstrous Temple’s moveless Caryatid, 
With wide eyes calm upon the whole of things, 
In a little strength. 


In a little sight, in a little sight, 

We learn from what in thee is credible 

The incredible, with bloody clutch and feet 
Clinging the painful juts of jagged faith. 
Science, old noser in its prideful straw, 

That with anatomising scalpel tents 

Its three-inch of thy skin, and brags—* All’s bare, 
The eyeless worm that boring works the soil, 
Making it capable for the crops of God ; 
Against its own dull will | 
Ministers poppies to our troublous thought, 
A Balaam come to prophecy,—parables, 

Nor of its parable itself is ware, 

Grossly unwotting ; all things has expounded 
Reflux and influx, counts the sepulchre 

The seminary of being, and extinction 

The Ceres of existence: it discovers 

Life in putridity, vigour in decay ; 
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Dissolution even and disintegration, 

Which in our dull thoughts symbolise disorder, 
Finds in God’s thoughts irrefragable order, 

And admirable the manner of our corruption 
As of our health. It grafts upon the cypress 
The tree of life—Death dies on his own dart ; 
Promising to our ashes perpetuity, 

And to our perishable elements 

Their proper imperishability ; extracting 
Medicaments from out mortality 

Against too mortal cogitation ; till 

Even of the caput mortuum we do thus 

Make a memento vivere. To such uses 

I put the blinding knowledge of the fool, 

Who in no order seéth ordinance ; 

Nor thrust my arm in nature shoulder-high, 
And cry—“ There’s nought beyond!” How should I so, 
That cannot with these arms of mine engirdle 
All which I am ; that am a foreigner 

In mine own region? Who the chart shall draw 
Of the strange courts and vaulty labyrinths, 
The spacious tenements and wide pleasances, 
Innumerable corridors far-withdrawn, 

Wherein I wander darkling, of myself ? 
Darkling I wander, nor I dare explore 

The long arcane of those dim catacombs, 
Where the rat memory does its burrows make, 
Close-seal them as I may, and my stolen tread 
Starts populace, a gens lucifuga ; 

That too strait seems my mind my mind to hold, 
And I myself incontinent of me. 

Then go I, my foul-venting ignorance 

With scabby sapience plastered, aye forsooth ! 
Clap my wise foot-rule to the walls o’ the world, 
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And vow—A goodly house, but something ancient, 
And I can find no Master ? Rather, nay, 

By baffled seeing something I divine 

Which baffles, and a seeing set beyond ; 

And so with strenuous gazes sounding down, 
Like to the day-long porer on a stream, 

Whose last look is his deepest, I beside 

This slow perpetual Time stand patiently, 

In a little sight. 


In a little dust, in a little dust, 

Earth, thou reclaim’st us, who do all our lives 
Find of thee but Egyptian villeinage. 

Thou dost this body, this enhavocked realm, 
Subject to ancient and ancestral shadows ; 
Descended passions sway it ; it is distraught 
With ghostly usurpation, dinned and fretted 
With the still-tyrannous dead ; a haunted tenement, 
Peopled from barrows and outworn ossuaries. 
Thou giv’st us life not half so willingly 

As thou undost thy giving ; thou that teem’st 
The stealthy terror of the sinuous pard, 

The lion maned with curled puissance, 

The serpent, and all fair strong beasts of ravin, 
Thyself most fair and potent beast of ravin ; 

And thy great eaters thou, the greatest, eat’st. 
Thou hast devoured mammoth and mastodon, 
And many a floating bank of fangs, 

The scaly scourges of thy primal brine, 

And the tower-crested plesiosaure. 

Thou fill’st thy mouth with nations, gorgest slow 
On purple aeons of kings ; man’s hulking towers 
Are carcase for thee, and to modern sun 
Disglutt’st their splintered bones. 
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Rabble of Pharaohs and Arsacidae 

Keep their cold house within thee ; thou hast sucked down 
How many Ninevehs and Hecatompyloi, 

And perished cities whose great phantasmata 

O’erbrow the silent citizens of Dis: 

Hast not thy fill ? 

Tarry awhile, lean Earth, for thou shalt drink, 

Even till thy dull throat sicken, 

The draught thou grow’st most fat on ; hear’st thou not 
The world’s knives bickering in their sheaths? O patience! 
Much offal of a foul world comes thy way, 

And man’s superfluous cloud shall soon be laid 

In a little blood. 





In a little peace, in a little peace, 

Thou dost rebate thy rigid purposes 

Of imposed being, and relenting, mend’st 

Too much, with nought. The westering Phoebus’ horse 
Paws i’ the lucent dust as when he shocked 

The East with rising ; O how may I trace 

In this decline that morning when we did 

Sport ’twixt the claws of newly-whelped existence, 
Which had not yet learned rending? we did then 
Divinely stand, not knowing yet against us 
Sentence had passed of life, nor commutation 
Petitioning into death. What’s he that of 

The Free State argues? Tellus! bid him stoop, 
Even where the low ic jacet answers him ; 

Thus low, O Man! there’s freedom’s seignory, 
Tellus’ most reverend sole free commonweal, 

And model deeply-policied : there none 

Stands on precedence, nor ambitiously 

Woos the impartial worm, whose favours kiss 
With liberal largesse all ; there each is free 
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To be e’en what he must, which here did strive 

So much to be he could not ; there all do 

Their uses just, with no flown questioning. 

To be took by the hand of equal Earth, 

They doff her livery, slip to the worm 

Which lacqueys them their suits of maintenance, 

And that soiled workaday apparel cast, 

Put on condition; Death’s ungentle buffet 

Alone makes ceremonial manumission, 

So are the heavenly statutes set, and those 

Uranian Tables of the primal Law. 

In a little peace, in a little peace, 

Like fierce beasts that a common thirst makes brothers, 

We draw together to one hid dark lake ; 

In a little peace, in a little peace, 

We drain with all our burthens of dishonour 

Into the cleansing sands o’ the thirsty grave. 

The fiery pomps, brave exhalations, 

And all the glistering shows o’ the seeming world, 

Which the sight aches at, we unwinking see 

Through the smoked glass of Death; Death, wherewith’s 
fined 

The muddy wine of life ; that Earth doth purge 

Of her plethora of man; Death, that doth flush 

The cumbered gutters of humanity ; 

Nothing, of nothing king, with front uncrowned, 

Whose hand holds crownets; playmate swart o’ the strong ; 

Tenebrous moon that flux and refluence draws 

Of the high-tided Man ; skull-houséd asp 

That stings the heel of kings ; true Fount of Youth, 

Where he that dips is deathless ; being’s drone-pipe ; 

Whose nostril turns to blight the shrivelled stars, 

ind thicks the lusty breathing of the sun ; 

Pontifical Death, that doth the crevasse bridge 
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To the steep and trifid God; one mortal birth 
That broker is of immortality. 

Under this dreadful brother uterine, 

This kinsman feared, Tellus, behold me come, 
Thy son stern-nursed ; who, mortal-motherlike, 
To turn thy weanlings’ mouths averse, embitter’st 
Thine over-childed breast. Now, mortal-sonlike, 
I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 

Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 
Here I pluck loose the body’s cerement, 

And break the tomb of life ; here I shake off 
The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom ; my little trouble is ended 
In a little peace. 


| 
| 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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$6 ARY ANN, you are tolerably intelligent, aren’t you ? 
Well, can you, or can’t: you, tell me what makes 
people grow up?” 

“ Lor’, Master Arthie! ” 

“Lor’ isn’t an intelligent answer to any question, Mary Ann. 
P’raps you don’t know what makes people grow up?” 

“Why, getting older does, Master Arthie.” 

“But that’s what I asked. Growing up is getting older. 
What makes people get older?” 

“ Lor’—leastways—I mean to say, it’s the years does it! Lor’, 
Master Arthie, what things you ask a body! An’ this braid 
not one quarter sewn on your knickerbockers, an’ your aunt 
may come in any moment!” 

Mary Ann bent afresh over her task—that was the sewing on 
of much torn braid, proper to Master Arthur Alaric Somerset’s 
knickerbockers. He sat on a high nursery chair, his legs dang- 
ling down, and she knelt before him, manipulating needle and 
thread. 

Mary Ann had a kind, stupid expression, and a dishevelled 
head of hair. She was young; but a workhouse training had 
succeeded in eliminating any possible giddiness of youth that 
might have outlived pernicious childhood. Mrs. Mallison, her 
mistress, preferred girls from the workhouse as under-servants, 
since she found them, out of all classes, the most docile under 
her iron rule. 

Mary Ann’s manners were as unsophisticated as her heart 
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was soft. She panted exceedingly loud over her work, which 
progressed apace. Her fingers were willing, if their execution 
was slightly awkward. At her breathless reference to the 
possible entrance of the mistress of the house, they trembled, 
quickening fast and furiously. 

Master Arthie considered the original question in grave 
silence for a few minutes, 

“You're wrong, after all, Mary Ann,” he said at last, in the 
curiously level tones that were less assumed for the occasion 
than habitual with him. “It isn’t the years, either, that do it. 
I’ve been one, and two, and three, and four, and five, and six, 
and seven years old, and I haven’t really felt any older from 
year to year—that is to say, I haven’t felt any older to speak 
of. Of course, one knows more and learns things every year ; 
but growing old is feeling old, and I hadn’t begun to feel old. 
Now, I’m going to be eight to-morrow, Mary Ann, and I have 
all of a sudden found out that I am feeling very old.” 

“Lor’, Master Arthiée!” 

“Yes. I wish you could think of something better to answer 
with than ‘Lor’, Mary Ann. I should say Lord! At least it’s 
a word, and ‘ Lor’’s only a—a—a vulgarism.” 

‘ Lor’—lcastways I mean—Sir, I don’t think I’d like to say 
that! It’s forbid in the Bible, Sir, ain't it? I mean in the 
Commandments! Not that I’m meaning anythink disrespectful 
to you, Sir. You’rea scholard in lessons and learnings, and 
praps it’s allowed sometimes ; but to be saying it always, Sir, I 
couldn’t—no, I couldn’t!” 

Arthur looked thoughtfully before him over Mary Ann’s 
deprecating, red, earnest face. 

“T learn lessons because they’re given me to learn. That’s 
how I know things. You shouldn’t say I’m a scholar, Mary 


Ann. I don’t love learning for learning’s sake, which scholars 
are supposed to do,” said Eight-years-old, with magisterial 
force. 
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Mary Ann bit her cotton off in confusion, and proceeded to 
thread another piece. 

“But we were talking of growing old,’ continued Master 
Arthie. “Do you know, Mary Ann, there’s a great many more 
curious things about people than I thought? And the way 
they change is one of the most curiousest. If I were to tell 
you I am no more to-day the same person I was three weeks, 
or even three days ago, than I am either of those fat twins, 
what would you say?” 

“T don’t know what I’d say, Sir.” 

“Well, then, it’s no good telling you I am not the same! 
Why, I actually shouldn’t have known myself, three days ago, 
if I'd been what Iam now! And that comes of knowing ; and 
that comes through feeling old. I know now, exactly, all that 
it really matters to know, in the whole, whole world, because I 
know what the real worth of Everything is. And it’s being 
cight years old that has made me know.” 

Mary Ann finished her work in mystified miscomprehension, 
and with a pleasant sense that Master Arthie was actually going 
to enjoy his Saturday half-holiday. The braid being all sewn 
on, Arthur slipped from his chair, and reached out for his hat— 
“Where did those twins say they was going to go, Master 
Arthie, after dinner ?” said the nursemaid, preparing to follow 
him down the long passage of the nursery wing. 

“To eat gooseberries in the little kitchen garden,” replied the 
boy, with a proud contraction of his brow. He was forbidden, 
under penalty of severest punishment, to eat the smallest 
currant or gooseberry, of any bunch, of any tree, in the whole 
fruit garden. Mrs. Mallison, his aunt’s will was absolute in 
matters that concerned the children, the house, and the grounds, 
outside the stables and farm, where Colonel Mallison ruled 
supreme. The freedom of the fruit garden, which is a privilege 
worth that of many cities to the young and healthy, was given, 
in its most complete freedom, to Mrs. Mallison’s own children. 
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“ Because they are mine and the garden’s mine,” she would 
say to Arthur, with a thin, sneering smile. “And it will all 
belong to Bolo and his brother when I die, so they have the 
Right. You're only my nephew and have no Rights.” 

“S’Ive the Right!” shrieked Bolo, trampling down the young 
summer lettuces that fringed the raspberry and currant plots, 
as he worked havoc among the branches. 

“S’Ive the Right!” yelled Tim, dancing into the bushes, after 
his elder twin brother ; and snapping whole twigs off the trees 
in his anxiety lest that one should pluck more fruit than he. 

“But you haven’t not got it, Arthie! You're on’y a nephew, 
a measly nephew ! ha, ha !” 

“A measly nephew, ha, ha!” cried Tim, who always echoed 
his brother, unless he was quarrelling with him. 

Certain taunts still sent the scarlet blood into Arthur’s cheeks, 
right up to the soft brown fringe of hair that fell over his fore- 
head. “If I had a million thousand Rights,” he had cried, 
passionately, on this occasion, “I wouldn’t touch one of your 
currants or gooseberries! I’d sooner eat poisoned food!” 

He strode off, like an emperor, his face now as white as it had 
blazed before. The burst of tears came only when he was out 
of sight and hearing. That was a year ago, from the present 
time of this story; and for some months back the well 
whence tears sprang in him seemed to have been curiously 
and completely dried up. When this occurs and you happen 
to be barely eight years old, it is a sign that an inward crisis 
is at hand. 

Arthur Somerset’s father was Mrs. Mallison’s scapegrace, dis- 
inherited brother. His mother, who died when he was born, 
had been a dowerless daughter of an impecunious curate. 
Mrs. Mallison often reminded Arthur (whose home had been 
at Broadmead, Mrs. Mallison’s house, since the death of his 
father, in his son’s fourth year) that he was only an inmate 


-of her house through “ Charity.” He asked what charity meant, 
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once; and his aunt, off her guard, distinguished visitors being 
in the house, answered that it meant “love”; only “love of a 
particularly pure and supreme kind !” 

It was the time of year when, if you are in the country, 
the scent of hay and roses penetrates to the coolest, darkest 
recess of the largest house. Arthur clapped his broad-brimmed 
straw hat on the back of his head, and slipped into the garden. 
The sun beat hotly down on his back, through his thin, holland 
blouse. That back was as straight as if he had been daily 
drilled all his short life. He appeared unnaturally stout in 
front, as he sped up the garden walk. When he cautiously put 
up a small, brown hand to the full blouse front, a sound of 
nestling was to be heard. He carried there some precious 
sheets of lined paper, strung together; he had a_ weighty 
business in writing on hand, and he had been saving up those 
sheets for weeks past. | 

Every Saturday Arthur came into possession of pocket-money 
to the amount of twopence, unless it was confiscated as a “ Fine” 
for those kinds of wrong-doing that did not come under the 
category of crimes for which a thrashing, or confinement to 
his bedroom, was ruled to be the fitting punishment. Mrs. 
Mallison was a woman of rigid method, and invariably acted 
according to her convictions—which were not pleasant ones, 
She would have denied the existence of a single prejudicial 
influence ; equally in her slightest thought that bore reference, 
however remote, to her brother’s son, as in the most far-reach- 
ing action of her supreme command, concerning his present and 
future welfare. Yet, from the very first moment of his arrival 
at her house and his new home—he, then, a petticoated, dimpled 
thing, with fearless, friendly eyes—she did not shrink from show- 
ing that she looked on him with both aversion and contempt. 

The point of a pencil stuck up out of one of Arthur’s knicker- 
bocker pockets. Every now and then he felt down, cautiously, 
with one hand, to make sure that this precious purchase of his 
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was safe and sound. His first act on his half-holiday had been 
a sinful one, for he had disobeyed a strict rule of his aunt’s that 
forbade him to go beyond the gardens without leave. He might 
not even roam in the woods and fields and lanes of Broadmead 
Estate, much less in the little village, at the end of the great elm 
avenues, without that capriciously granted, frequently denied 
permission. 

Arthur felt that the need of a pencil at this particular juncture 
of his affairs was too pressing, too urgent to his purpose, for 
him to run the risk of its frustration by a possible refusal. He 
slipped guiltily out of the stable gates ; returning, flushed, pant- 
ing, fearful, and triumphant, about seven minutes later. He 
triumphed, because he bore with him a “big, black, writing 
pencil,” such as he had demanded inthe village shop. He feared 
detection, because he had torn a lot of braid off his knicker- 
bockers, in scrambling over a five-barred gate that stood in the 
way of his flight across country. If he met his aunt before Mary 
Ann had come to the rescue with needle and thread, lie as he 
might and would, as to the manner in which he had torn that 
braid, the very fact alone that it was torn, would deprive him 
of all freedom for that afternoon. 

This would not have mattered if his aunt had not a habit of 
searching his pockets, on such occasions, to see if there was any- 
thing in them with which he could unholily amuse himself, in 
a time of penance. Even when he slipped out into the garden 
again, mended and whole, and in, as yet, entire possession of 
his writing materials, he was not without fear that his aunt’s 
omnipotent eye would spy him from one of the many windows 
of the huge, creepered block, and command him, sternly, indoors 
again. 

“Not because she knows I’ve done anything wrong,” thought 
Arthur ; “but she'll invent something I’ve done, because she 
likes to spoil my half-holidays.” 

He turned the corner, and breathed a sigh of relief. He was 
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out of view of the windows! His destination was a grass plot 
in a distant part of the garden: a piece of unfrequented ground, 
with a wall on one side and a fence opposite, The back of some 
of the farm buildings completely shut in the third side, and a 
thick row of dwarf fir trees the other. 

This retreat was sometimes used as a drying ground; and 
when the laundry-maids were not hanging out the linen on the 
lines, the bank beneath the fir trees was Arthur’s favourite out- 
door seat. The reason of this was not because of its view, which 
was limited to the blank wall opposite ; nor its easiness of access ; 
for he had to go through the orchard and one or other of the 
kitchen gardens to, get to it. Also, when the wind was in the 
west, the smell of pigs floated over the gate, beyond the path, 
and mingled, unpleasantly, with the smell of cabbages at the 
back of the dwarf firs. Arthur chose it, and was faithful to it 
because, except when there was drying to be done, it was the 
spot least often trod by other feet than his, in the whole grounds. 

Nevertheless, it was not his fate, this day, after all, to reach his 
goal without molestation or anfoyance. As he went lightly and 
swiftly along, down a side path of the kitchen garden, on his 
way to the drying ground, Bolo and Tim leaped out on him, 
with a shout, from behind some gooseberry bushes. Each twin 
had a piled-up handful of sucked-out gooseberry skins in his 
chubby hands. They had been lying in wait for him since he 
entered the garden: and had nearly burst several times, with 
suppressed glee, whilst in concealment. 

Shouting as they leapt, they let fly the whole of their am- 
munition at one blow, overwhelming their cousin with their 
cannonade of sodden gooseberry skins. And Tim, the most 
excitable of the pair, carried away by the exultation of the 
moment, grubbed up a radish or two at his feet, and hurled them 
after the skins. 

Arthur, checked momentarily, and dumbfounded by the very 
suddenness of the attack, threw up a protesting hand, as he 
scurried away down the path. 
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“Ho! what a sup-prise!” shrieked Bolo, hugging himself, as 
tears of laughter rolled down his pretty rosy cheeks. 

“Ho! what a sup-prise!” sang Tim, in his melodious treble, 
spinning round on one leg in his ecstasy. 

There was no malice in their onslaught. It was a purely 
light-hearted trick on their part, conceived and carried out 
through sheer boyish love of a joke. The twins were only five 
years old, and their mother’s teaching and example had not, as 
yet, the pernicious effect of instilling actual ill-will into their 
campaigns. 

Bolo hopped off the bed and flung himself headlong down the 
path after his cousin. Tim followed, like a.small whirlwind. 
There was a flash of arms and legs, and a double shout. Bolo 
thrust a rolled-up cabbage leaf, full of fruit, under Arthur's arm. 
Two or three more years’ appreciation of their mother’s example 
and training, and Bolo would not be following up an attack by 
a free gift of fruit. Nor, two or three years hence, would 
Arthur’s fingers have clasped unhesitatingly over the hot, 
sticky leaf so obviously held olit as a sign of goodwill and 
fellowship. 

Singing loudly, the twins dived into a raspberry bed for more 
refreshment after their labours. Arthur went on his way, with 
the ghost of a smile on his softening face. 

“Tf it weren’t for Aunt Adelaide, I should always like the 
twins,” he thought. 

A disappointment met him as he went through the gate 
facing the drying ground. Two maids were hanging out linen, 
although it was Saturday afternoon! He eyed them at their 
work, from afar, with disapprobation and disgust. 

“If I were head of a house, I wouldn’t have drying on my 
crounds on Saturday afternoon,” was his thought. “I don’t 
believe Aunt Adelaide knows. She’d have rowed them if she 
did, or sent out someone to row them for her, and they wouldn’t 
be laughing and looking so happy.” 
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He turned sharply on his heel, and opened the gate that led 
‘o the farm. This was forbidden ground for him; but he 
decided to risk a discovery. His only other refuge, after the 
drying ground, was a lawn, enclosed by walls and thick shrubs, 
that lay right to the other side ot the house. 

He ran far less risk of meeting his aunt, or any person who 
would be likely to tell of his crime, on the farmyard and stable 
route to the lawn, than by making the whole circuit of the 
gardens again. He had that in his mind that dwarfed all fear 
of future punishment. Detection he dreaded, as he used to 
dread the lash, before it lost its supremely paralysing power by 
too frequent familiarity therewith. But he only feared discovery 
lest he should thereby be prevented from his purpose. The 
suppressed desire for its accomplishment had been eating into 
his heart for more weeks back than he could count now. Yet, 
by an effort of memory, sent back into a time of active misery, 
before which Memory herself quailed, he reckoned that two 
moons had already looked in on him in his bed, up a corner of 
his lonely room, since, brooding in anguish over a thousand 
hopeless wrongs, he had summed up his life’s experience and — 
knowledge into the one bitter conclusion, that “ Nothing Really 
Matters !” 

So much had happened (not to be contemplated even now, 
though it was behind him for ever, without shuddering over the 
torturing past !) that used to “matter,” that he was very sure, 
now, that he, in his tiny person, had already probed the depth 
of human misery, and touched its supreme limit. His future, 
all hopeless as it was in his own childish consideration, was less 
bereft of hope than he was, now, without fear of what it would 
bring him. He felt he knew the worst, and knowing it, knew 
with most sad and bitter certainty that Everything, even the 
Worst Itself, was of no account whatever. 

He had several things still to reduce from vague thought into 
written speech ; as he had certain intangible truths to clearly 
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set before himself in visible handwriting before he could bring 


his wisdom into practice. Meanwhile, his Desire was to write 


down, very clearly and concisely, his own Case, his beliefs, his 
knowledge, and the position they placed him in with regard to 
the rest of his world. 

“Then the next time Aunt Adelaide calls me a liar or a 
charity-boy—and she’s sure to on my birthday !--I’ll SPEAK.” 

He was thinking of his birthday. No one was in sight, and 
he paused by the pig-sties, leaning over to regard its inmates 
with cyes that were looking into a very different scene than that 
of the actual interior of the pigs’ domicile. Thinking of the 
day that was coming, he shivered. Family Prayers, which he 
loathed because his aunt read them, would be suspended, be- 
cause it was Sunday. On that day they all went to church, and 
prayers were unnecessary. But Arthur was thinking of break- 
fast, with his uncle’s and aunt’s loveless gifts, sanctified by 
custom and propriety, on his plate; of the thanks he would, 
hypocritically, have to proffer ; of their equally insincere birth- 
day congratulations ; of the veiled sneers that would lurk in 
their look and tone, whilst felicitating him on the occasion. 

Last year, his aunt bade him return thanks to God for His 
mercy in granting him another year of life, and health, and 
happiness. She might do so to-morrow! 

These things, and much else, had seared his soul with a living 
hatred of earth and heaven. He knew of God only what his 
aunt had told him. Mankind was represented by his uncle, and 
aunt, and his governess, whom he despised as well as hated, be- 
cause he knew she treated him with gross injustice, in order to 
curry favour with her employer. Bolo and Tim he did not hate 
—as yet. For Mary Ann he had a certain regard, although her 
intelligence was not of a very high order. 

The other servants behaved politely, or impolitely, to him, as 
the spirit moved them, or Nature suggested. “ You are not to talk 
to the servants,’ his aunt had occasion to say to him, sharply, 
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many times. “They are of an inferior order to you. On your 
father’s side, at least, you were born a gentleman.” 

It was well known throughout the servants’ hall that any 
amount of insolence to the mistress’s nephew could pass with 
impunity, as long as it could be skilfully veiled under the 
semblance of polite service. 

The head nurse was an austere woman, with little love for her 
charges, but plenty of care to see they did her credit in health 
and looks. Her religion was founded on that of her mistress 
and leavened her every thought and word. There was so much 
of it that it was apt to inconvenience Bolo and Tim when they 
wanted to fight duels instead of saying their prayers. Arthur 
mistrusted her from the bottom of his heart. She looked on 
him with cold disfavour. 

Arthur roused himself, at last, from a mood of brooding ap- 
prehension, and turned slowly into the farmyard. When he was 
half-way across, he perceived his uncle in conversation with one 
of the grooms in the stable-yard beyond. It was too late to go 
back! He must go on and run the risk of being questioned 
and sent indoors. He reflected that Colonel Mallison would not 
search him, and he could, at least, write what he had to write in 
his own room. He began to further reflect that, after all, he 
might have done that at the beginning, till he remembered that 
he ran the other risk of his aunt discovering him in his room, 
and, since fresh air was essential to a little boy’s health, sending 
him out to play in the garden. 

“Whatever she knows I didn’t want to doshe’d make me do,” 
he thought. 

He opened the big farm gate, cautiously, but without undue 
appearance of a desire to avoid attracting attention. As the 
latch clicked softly down, Colonel Mallison turned. He was a 
big, blonde, handsome-featured man of about forty, whose good 
looks were spoiled by a heavy, stupid expression. His thick, 
sensual lips were hidden under a long moustache. His dog-cart 
was waiting for him, and he held a driving whip in his hand. 
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“ Trospassing, hey?” called out the Colonel, with a laugh, as 
Arthur approached. A grin ran round the stable-yard, because 
the master was almost as much feared in his department as the 
mistress was in hers. 

The scarlet mounted to Arthur’s temples. He had seen the 
circling smile. Because of it he hesitated in his reply, pausing 
within a few yards of his uncle. 

Colonel Mallison swung his whip lightly round. “ Why don’t 
you answer me, you little devil, hey?” he began, pleasantly. It 
was not in his nature to be violently angry with anyone without 
sreat provocation ; and he was certainly not going to lose his 
temper now over a sulky brute of a boy! . “Are you trespass- 
ing,” he repeated, showing a row of very white teeth ; “or have 
you leave to be here?” 

The whip swung round the child’s head a secondtime. Again 
that wan grin went round. 

“I’ve leave to be here,” said Arthur, two little red stripes 
showing on his cheek, where the tip of the lash had twice 
touched it. The rest of his face was absolutely colourless. He 
knew that the grooms and stable-boys had seen the whip 
strike ! 

“Is that true or a damned lie?” asked Colonel Mallison, with 
another amused smile, as the proud, rigid little figure turned its 
back on the yard. 

“It’s true, Uncle Archibald,” his nephew answered, without 
hesitation, over his shoulder. 

Arthur crept up the bank and through the thick shrubs, and 
finally emerged on the border of the enclosed and lonely haven 
that he sought. It was called the Croquet Lawn. He leapt 
lightly over the narrow flower border ; and once safe on the turf, 
in complete solitude, turned. 

The whip lash had left two crimson bars on his livid face. 
There was an untamed fury in his eyes. He shook his small, 
clenched fist in the direction of the yard, whence he could hear 
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his uncle driving out, cracking his whip and calling final orders 
to a groom. 

At times, and in his own way, his uncle was almost as abhor- 
rent to him as his aunt. Never quite! Colonel Mallison 
occasionally threw him a good-natured word, out of his habitual 
geniality of manner and love of conversation. His aunt was 
never anything but cuttingly harsh with him. Colonel Malli- 
son’s thrashings, unless he was really in a passion—and that was 
a rare occasion with him-—were far less to be dreaded, and far 
less frequent than his aunt’s. Also his uncle never nagged ; 
and his insolence was more endurable than her sneers. 

When silence had once more taken the place lately usurped 
by the sound of wheels, Arthur threw himself full length on the 
grass ; and making a kind of table, or rest, out of the crown of 
his hat, drew out of his blouse one precious sheet of paper. 

“ Supposing Aunt Adelaide remembers me before she goes 
out driving, and whistles for me to come to her, I shan’t have 
time to fold up more than one piece of paper,” he thought, dis- 
posing the rest of his possessions about his person, with char- 
acteristic foresight. 

One of Mrs. Mallison’s agreeable habits was to whistle a loud 
and ear-splitting note, from a dog-whistle that she carried in 
her chatelaine, whenever she desired to summon her nephew 
to her side. She was always “wanting” him on some pretext 
or other; but the motive was always the same, wherein she 
exhibited a remarkable resource in inventing occasions of wrong 
doing, if there was no tangible one on hand. Wherever Arthur 
happened to be; whether it were in the schoolroom, at the top 
of the house; in his bedroom, at the end of the nursery 
passage ; in the remotest corner of the gardens, or the furthest 
retreat of the wood: should that shrill warning note sound, he 
was obliged to obey its call. It was another bitter drop in 
his bitter cup.. To be called like a dog, and like a dog to obey 
the call, or be lashed. The scarlet flame leapt across his cheeks 
as he recalled a thousand of these past, bitter humiliations. 
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“After to-day,” he said to himself, carried along now on the 
tide of a steadfast, passionate determination, that was as new 
as his wrongs were old, “After to-day I will never come to 
that whistle again. She may whistle until she drops down 
dead, or she may beat me until I drop down dead; but I 
will never come to that whistle again! never, never !” 

He knew nothing of the many signs and symbols with which 
men, in all ages and climes, have been wont to register their 
supreme vows. Deep in his heart he registered that vow of 
his. He lay on his stomach, his feet in the air, and softly 
considered much bitter experience. 

“Ever since I came to this place,’ he reminded himself, 
darkly, at the end of a painful reverie—“ ever since I came 
here it’s been the same, only getting worse every day.” He 
clenched his tiny fist, passionately, a second time, as there 
rose up before his vision the face of the woman whose hideous, 
subtle tortures, inflicted in Justice’s very name, had embittered 
his life with a joylessness beyond any telling. 

“ Now I'll write what I’d like to tell Aunt Adelaide,” he said, 
softly, smoothing out the sheet, previous to action thereon—“ all 
just exactly what I’d like to say to her. And I'll write the 
swears down, too, just because it’s wicked to write or say ’em. 
[ know it is, and it u’d vex her, too, more than anything.” 

He nibbled his pencil end, a frown portending indecision 
within. It was almost more for the purpose of relieving his 
overcharged feelings, than in order to be able the better to 
define clearly to himself the position he was about to assume 
in his world, that the desire to set forth that position, in writ- 
ing, had taken such strong possession of him. The frown on 
his forehead deepened. He was wondering what he should 
call that, his peculiar manifesto. Suddenly, he remembered 
that his aunt had set him to learn a Creed, as his question for 
last Sunday’s Bible lesson. He smiled, grimly, as no child 
should ever smile. 
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“ This is my Creed,” he wrote, in his childish, awkward, but 
very clear handwriting. 

Those four words filled up half the first line. Under it, in 
the middle of the page, he wrote : | 

“Aunt Adelaide.” 

That was to be the title of the first chapter. 

It was a child in years who lay on the grass, kicking his 
knickerbockered legs in the air, and scrawling a childish register 
of certain supremely-felt sentiments on a crumpled sheet of 
paper ; but Cruelty, Injustice, and a thousand nameless Wrongs 
had already set an eternal gulf between him and all the most 
sacred attributes of childhood. Without preliminary explana- 
tion, Arthur plunged headlong into the subject of his burning 
thoughts : 

“There are two kinds of devils,” he wrote. “One kind is the 
ordinnery kind. I am this kind. I shall explane what this kind 
is, latter on. I shall allways write it with a little d. The other 
kind I shall write with a big D, so their will be no mixing up. 
The other kind of Devil is what Aunt Adelaide is. She is a 
DEVIL, a damned Devil.” 

His pencil point broke off suddenly, and pulled him up 
short in the midst of an exalted frenzy of composition. Re- 
pointing it with his one broken-bladed knife, he cast a stern 
glance down the lines. His face was scarlet where before it 
had been white. His breathing was loud and deep, but not 
hurried. When his eyes reached the last two highly maledictory 
words he had written, they lit up with a strange, dark, passionate 
satisfaction. He knew, at least, that it was “ wicked ” to write 
words like those. Being “ wicked,” it was admirably calculated 
to plunge his soul still deeper in that abysmal! ocean of guilt in 
which his aunt has assured him he was already neck-deep ; and, 
by that deeper immersion of his, to still further vex her soul. 

Having hewn aclumsy point with his inadequate knife, he 
went on with his writing. “These kind of Devils,’ he wrote, 
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“are so lowthsome, horribul, and beastly, that the big devil 
Satan won't have them in Hell. Now I must explane the other 
kind. I am one. Aunt Adelaide’s often said I was a little 
Devil; but thats only when no one else is by. And they are 
gust ordinnerily wicked persons who cant help being wicked, 
because theyre born so and because they dont care to be good, 
like me. I dont want to be good, because it doesent seem to 
matter wether I try or I dont try. I’m allways wicked, acord- 
ing to Aunt Adelaide. I was born wicked. She says so. 

“ Aunt Adelaide told us often God loves good boys only. A 
pane of the greenhouse was broken and she callded us all in. 
Bolo said Tim broke it. Tim said Bolo broke it. They broke 
it betwean them because I saw them do it. Tim jercked Bolo’s 
cattapult and the stone broke it. Aunt Adelaide said I broke 
it and thrashed me for saying I dident. Then she said, God 
loves good boys and hates wicked boys and liars, like me. But 
[ don’t care. 

“She is going to Heaven when she dies. So are Bolo and 
Tim. Idont berlieve theyll like it unless they grow up diferrent. 
Iam glad I am going to Hell, because Aunt Adclaide says you 
must be on one side or the other. You cant be on none, she 
says, and I’m not on the same as she is. She is on God’s 
side. She says so till Iam sick of hearing her. So I am on 
Satan's. She says I amon Satan’s. She said so last Sunday, 
again. Next time she says so I will say, Yes I am, and I am 
glad I am.” 

The fevered pencil had come to the last line of the fourth 
page. Arthur tore a second crumpled sheet out of his blouse- 
front, and tossed the first on the grass by his side. He began 
to write in larger, more sprawly characters, as the throes of 
composition took more entire possession of him, and confused 
thought took tangible form. 

“T used to berlieve,” he wrote on his second sheet, “ that it 
matterred if I broke anything, or told a lie, or dident learne my 
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lessons, or tore my cloes, or dident arnser quickly enuff if I was 
called, because I got whipped and punnished. I was more 
young then. Now [ know Nothing Matters, and I’m glad at 
last.” 

There was no sign of gladness on the hard, darkened face 
that bent, painfully, over the hat-supported paper, but only a 
passionately vengeful look and the shadow of a great bitterness. 

He turned the page. 

“If I do wrong Things and dont mean to she beats me. 
And if I do nothing she says I’m wicked and beats me. I[ used 
to mind it but I wont anymore. She hurts, because she trys 
hard to. But I sharnt mind it after its over, and I know she 
cant go on beating allways. I’ll never, Never mind again. 
Thats what I mean when I write Nothing Matters. Thats why 
I want to write it ; to show Nothing Matters. Im not affraid of 
her thrashings. She is a DEVIL, and she may thrash and 
thrash but IIl do everything wicked I can think of, gust 
because I don’t mind.” 

The fire of an unquenchable, childish fury began to shine out 
of his kindling eyes. For years he had endured silently. Even 
in remotest thought he had never conceived a possibility of 
shifting his bitter yoke. There came to him, of a sudden, a 
certain imperfect knowledge of What Things of Life and Fate may 
mean; and he realised he feared neither man nor woman, nor 
any power of Heaven or Hell; since men and women were 
supremely unjust, since the uttermost depths of Hell itself were 
mirrored in his daily life, and since Heaven was not for him. 
He did not know he reasoned thus, because his childish know- 
ledge was, necessarily, so imperfect and vague. What he wrote 
down in his boyish language was exactly what he would have 
said, in so many words, had he been asked to state the cause of 
his revolt, and the reason wherefore he revolted. 

He was so absorbed in the great Actuality of his conception ; 
so transcendental was the passionate relief to his overladen heart, 
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afforded by its outpouring, that he heard nothing of the stern, 
steady steps that turned down the carriage drive towards the 
Croquet Lawn, and entering the enclosure, unheard on the soft 
turf, came closer and closer, with every throbbing beat of his 
own heart. 

He was already on the fourth page of his second sheet of 
paper. ‘Aunt Adelaide,” he went on, “is the black kind of 
Devil that loves to pray to God and to thrash and thrash boys 
and make them allways unhappy and allways call them liars and 
charity boys and sneers at them night and day.” The fierce 
little fingers moved very swiftly. ‘‘ Now I’m never going to care 
what an Old Devil like that says or does again and [’ll—— ” 

“ Arthur !” 

He turned his head, quickly but quietly, without a start; 
mechanically answering that well-known voice that never called 
him in vain. He did not realise his aunt’s presence the first 
second, and lay back, staring at her, as if she had been some 
ghost, suddenly taking form to itself, at his feet. Her icy eyes 
met his. The sunshine seemed to drift away out of sight for 
ever, and a cold, chill shadow to have fallen over the world: 
A dark flush crept up to his forehead, as he scrambled to his 
feet. His lips were as rigidly set as her own. 

“Give me those papers,” said Mrs. Mallison, reaching out her 
hand. She was surprised at her own voice; it was so calme 
Arthur heard the metallic ring of it. She had read over his 
shoulder what he had been writing, and her knees shook under 
her at the revelation of his horrid wickedness and blasphemy, 
Outwardly she was a little more icily quiet than usual. 

The child continued to look at her, but he neither uttered a 
word nor stirred from the spot whereon he had risen to his feet. 
His heart was racing round so- fast that he felt it rising higher 
and higher, almost choking him with every agonising beat of it. 

“Give me those papers, said his aunt again, a cold fire of 
anger shooting out of her merciless eyes. 
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“No,” said the boy; his voice was very hoarse, and he spoke 
with difficulty. ‘“ They’re my own.” 

“I’ve read some of it.” She could not repress a shudder here, 
although she smiled. [t was a thin smile of utter unmercy. 
“You can’t hide that from me. Do you hear me, Sir? Give 
me those papers.” 

He continued to look back at her, steadily. She almost 
quailed before his gaze of concentrated hatred and defiance. 
She came a step nearer. 

“Tf you do not,” said Mrs. Mallison, speaking very low, with- 
out heat, but significant white marks coming and going round 
her thin nostrils—“if you do not, I will call through to the 
stables for the grooms and stablemen to come, and they shall 
search you and strip you till they get those papers.” 

Arthur had stuffed the sheets of paper back in his blouse, as 
he first gathered realisation of her presence. Every trace of 
colour was wiped off his face as he drew them out, those that 
were written on and the unused alike, and handed them to the 
woman. She was looking at him curiously. Her face displayed 
a mixture of great and growing fear, amazement, and horror. 
Over and above there played, but oddly enough, a little mocking 
smile at the corners of her lips. 

“Go indoors, and walk before me,” she said. 

He obeyed without a word. 

As they arrived at the front door the carriage came dashing 
round the drive. It pulled up before the steps as Mrs. Mallison 
gained the topmost one. Arthur was a pace or two in front ; he 
had already crossed the threshold. His head hung down, and 
his face was a blank for all human expression that it bore. 

Bolo and Tim were dancing in the doorway, velvet suited, with 
guns in their hands. This was the concession allowed to them, 
on condition they should consent to drive out with their mother 
while she paid calls. She was proud of their beauty, and liked 
to show them off to the neighbourhood. It comforted the twins 
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to feel their guns by their side, although they had learnt to 
understand that they might not poke them out above the 
carriage wraps along the high road. 

The twins levelled their guns to position as their cousin came, 
stonily and stolidly up the steps; and proceeded to snap the 
trigger, being simultaneously seized with a desire to slaughter. 
As Arthur passed he heard them, as if in a dream or through 
many closed doors, quarrelling as to which had really fired the 
shot that killed him. | 

Their mother smiled as she passed them. She caressed Tim’s 
shoulder with one gloved hand ; the other held those crumpled 
papers of her little nephew’s, in a grip as of iron. All her pre- 
sent feelings found vent in that grip; for she smiled on her 
children. They did not care for her smiles or frowns ; and Tim 
brushed her hand impatiently away. He wanted to shoot Bolo 
now for claiming the bullet that shot the enemy. Bolo was only 
too ready to respond, because he was equally certain that he had 
killed Arthur. They settled it by a duel, wherein each shot the 
other dead, and Honour was satisfied. 

“Go to your room,” said Mrs. Mallison, as the silent, little 
procession of two reached the top of the second flight of the 
great staircase. He opened the door that led to the nursery 
wing, and passing through went down the passage that led to 
his own little room. She passed on to her own apartments. 

“She’s gone to get the rod to thrash me with,” thought 
Arthur, staring vacantly out of his window on the sun and 
shadow world without, where the afternoon sun was playing 
hide-and-seek among the elms. ‘“ She'll lock up those papers 
and read ’em when she comes in from driving. Then she'll 
thrash me again. But I don’t care.” 

He heard the key turned softly in his lock, from outside 
Then all was silence again. 

“She's going to lock me up here and save the thrashing,” 
he muttered half aloud. “All right! I don’t care. 
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“ When she comes next I'll say ‘Damn you’ to her,” he went 
on. “And I'll keep on saying it all the while she’s beating me. 
I] know that’s really wicked, anyhow.” ° 

He threw himself on his bed, but started up again almost 
immediately. He had remembered his pencil! He had put it 
in his pocket, and “She” had not noticed or thought of it 
again. The walls of his room were of a plain white colour, with 
a tiny red speck here and there. Would the, pencil make marks 
on them ? 

He knelt on his bed which. stood against the wall. Those 
walls were very bare because, as Mrs. Mallison had told him 
more than once, a Charity-boy couldn’t expect to have pictures, 
and bookcases, and ornaments in his room. He ought to be 
thankful he had a roof at all to sleep under. Her words came 
back to him now with an odd, numb feeling, that was entirely 
unlike the old, accustomed sting of pain they used to bring. 
He applied his pencil steadily, with care for the stunted point. 
He found it would mark! 

“Then I’ll write up here what I’ve written on my paper,” he 
said, with a renewal of his former dark passion. “She'll send 
me to school for this, I expect. That will be a good thing, even 
if she tells the master to beat me every day. No school can’t 
be as bad as this place.” 

There was a great quiet over the house and grounds. The 
noise of the carriage wheels had long ago died away into 
dreamy silence. Far away, down the field between the elm 
trees, he could catch sight of the haymakers taking in the last 
loads of hay. His own little room overlooked that pleasant, 
summer scene; but he did not care to look out. There was 
nothing lovely to him in the familiar sights and sounds, 

He applied himself to writing large, laboriously scribed texts, 
along the wall above his bed. His sole aim in so doing was to 
further torment the soul of his aunt. Heaven had been cruel to 
him by sending her, so silently and stealthily, to over-read his 
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secrets ; but he had no thought of avenging himself, in his tiny 
way, on God therefor. It was to further wring his aunt’s heart- 
strings with fresh revelation of his monstrous wickedness that 
he pencilled the following remarks on the wall: 

“ Aunt Adelaide is a Devil. The big-lettered kind that loves 
God. I am a little devil and I like the devil Satan. I am 
glad I shall go to Hell when I die. I wont got o Heaven as 
Aunt Adelaide is going there Damm Damm Damm Aunt 
Adelaide.” 

Arthur lay at full length on his bed, sick and shaking with 
the tumult of passions that assailed him. If his childish hands 
could have accomplished it, and his aunt had appeared before 
him at that moment, he would have strangled life itself out of 
her. He had found of‘a sudden that he was not able to write 
any more on account of the giddiness that had overtaken him. 
But the passionate wish to record his feelings had passed, as 
suddenly as desire to hand them everlastingly upon the face of 
Time had taken possession of him barely ten minutes before. 

He lay on very quiet and still, and through half-closed eye- 
lids saw the shadows outside lengthen. The window was just 
opposite his bed. He knew no other life than that which had 
driven him to revolt, and had no conception of any other life 
beyond certain dim ideas, conceived through rare glimpses into 
other children’s happier lives. Bolo’s and Tim’s sunshiny 
existence was no guide to him in framing a future different state 
of things, since he would always be a “Charity-boy” in any 
other house on the broad face of the earth, even if the stigma of 
“only a penniless nephew ” was removed. 

There was a dull weight upon his heart, and another in his 
head just above his eyes. Both gave him pain. He was not 
aware that he was unhappy, or apprehensive, or moved by any 
sensation whatever, beyond dull consciousness of those two 
pains. The afternoon wore slowly and steadily on. 

By-and-bye the noise of wheels coming up the drive passed 
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across that clouded consciousness of passive existence. The 
noise approached, and Arthur became aware that it came from 
the wheels of his uncle’s dog-cart. His window was open, and 
he heard his uncle give certain loud peremptory orders as he 
dismounted from the box-seat. 

He continued to gaze drowsily up at the blank, white- 
washed ceiling. There was no hope, no fear, no expectation 
in his heart; nor did his face change from its settled expres 
sion of dull stolidity when, some twenty minutes later, the 
sound of other wheels, betokening his aunt’s return, approached, 
and the carriage turned in through the big iron gates. 

“ She'll come in here to beat me soon,” he thought. “ Then 
she'll see what I’ve written up here. But it doesn’t matter 
now.” 

“ Nothing mattered ” now, he was quite certain of that, in his 
dogged, childish despair. He was as equally certain of it when 
he heard his aunt’s well-known footsteps coming down the long 
passage, with measured tread ; when he heard the key turn in 
the lock; when he felt, rather than saw, her standing in the 
doorway. 

Because “ nothing mattered,” neither threat of Hell nor Fear 
of Punishment, he rose slowly from the bed and slipped, pale- 
faced and steady-mouthed, to his feet, on the floor to confront 
her. She was reading the inscriptions on the wall above his 
bed. Her face turned livid. 

The world’s defiance is often apt to rouse entirely healthy 
and legitimate instincts of opposition in us. There is nothing 
that rouses the latent cruelty of a coldly-cruel nature like the 
defiance of a child. For some moments this woman could not 
speak, so overpowering were the passions that shook her to her 
soul’s foundations. The child, regarding her very closely, could 
see the sudden pallor round her mouth, and the tense newly- 
drawn lines from nostril to lip. 

They were well-known signs to him; but he had never seen 
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them so vividly significant before. After the first gasp, her self- 
command returned, and the deeper tumult that raged within 
was hidden from sight. Arthur did not feel afraid of what she 
might do to him; he only regretted his inability to vex her 
beyond the present supreme point. She came closer, one slow 
step at a time, and met his gaze with icy, merciless eyes, in 
which the flame, suppressed at times, burst out fiercely ever 
and anon. 

“Did you write that?” Her lips were very pale, as she shot 
the question, abruptly, to her nephew. Her breath came and 
went, as if she had been running hard, for several minutes. 

“Ves, I did,” said the boy. 

Little purple spots began to appear on her face. ‘“ You shall 
be punished—you shall be punished for this,” she whispered. 

Her very voice sounded oddly and not at all as if she were 
addressing the child before her. Her hand went heavily to his 
shoulder. 

“Come with me, Arthur Somerset,” she said, looking cu- 
riously into his set, rigid face. “O! I am going to punish you 
now.” 

“T do not care,” he said. He quivered under her touch; but 
not because he feared her threat. “Ido not care, any more! 
It is all true! You are a Devil and God——’ 

She smote him, fiercely, across the mouth. There was blood 
on the knuckles she pressed against her handkerchief, and blood 
oozed out between his front teeth. “It is all true,’ he said 
again, as he staggered forward to his first erect position, and 
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speaking in passionless, level tones. And I don’t care any more 
for anything.” 

“Go out—before me,” she said. Her voice was hardly 
recognisable. He went out slowly, but without hesitation, and 
she followed. ; 

“T shall send you away,” she. burst out. The first audible 
sign of those passions that boiled within her came through her 
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rapid, violently uttered speech. “I shall send you to a place 
where you will be gagged and handcuffed if you attempt to 
repeat your wickedness. Now, I am going to thrash you before 
every servant in my house and estate! I am going to have you 
stripped by two of the men and held down by two others and 
your uncle will thrash you! Goon!” 

In silence he went on before her, down the long passage. He 
did not say “I am not afraid,” or “I do not care,” any more. 
He knew she would fulfil her threat to the last word. But, as 
yet, he had hardly realised the meaning of it, whose fulfilment 
would bring to him a humiliation more bitterly to be dreaded 
than any death. 

At the end of the passage, where the big door opened to the 
corridors and the staircase that led down to the halls, Arthur 
paused. It was an involuntary movement, for he had no thought 
of resistance; knowing that this, too, was useless, this supreme 
moment. His uncle’s voice rose up to him in cheery warning 
from the hall below, where Bolo and Tim were rioting with the 
spaniels and their guns: 

“No, Bolo! leave it alone! You're to leave it alone, I say!” 

There was the banging of a door, as Colonel Mallison passed 
into a lobby beyond the hall. Bolo’s and Tim’s joyous voices 
uprose afresh with the cheerful sound of their warfare. 

“Go down,” said his aunt, “and wait in the hall! Do you 
hear? by the hat-stand! Wait there for me! I am going to 
my rooms to fetch something.” 

There was that in her voice that in itself cut almost as deeply 
as the supremest humiliation inflicted could have done. She 
put out her hand to. push him forward. He shrank from the 
touch of it, and began to slowly descend the first big, broad 
flight. He was not dreaming of disobeying. There was no use 
in rebellion now! But he was not yet at an end of his vague 
wonders as to how he could inflict injury—tangible, vivid injury 
——on her before the thunderbolt should fall on him. 
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There was a scramble below ard the yapping of many dogs. 
“Bolo, Tim!” called out their mother, leaning over the cor- 
ridor rail, on her hurried way to her rooms. “ Don’t run out 
yet, darlings! I am going to bring you down some chocolates. 
But you must stay or I shall not bring them.” 

A joyous shout went up. The clattering of the swift, little 
feet was stayed, right willingly, by the golden promise. 

“Hooray! Schock—olates!” cried Bolo. 

“Hooray! Schock—O—Lates!” sang Tim. 

“She's kept them there to see me stripped and beaten,” 
thought Arthur, with the first pang of panic terror at his coming 
punishment. “O! she might have kept them away,’ he 
thought. 

A tearless sob shook his body as he stepped slowly from 
the third to the fourth step. In the hall below Bolo edged 
an insidious way nearer a certain table. He threw a cautious 
glance around, because he remembered his father’s warning a 
few moments hence concerning what lay thereon. It was a 
big, beautiful man’s gun, and he coveted the handling of it more 
than he feared detection. His chubby hands tell on it as a 
bell broke loudly into clamorous pealing without. 

“Robbers! Fire! Murder! Death!” shrieked Bolo, ecstatic- 
ally. He began to draw his father’s gun with laborious effort 
to his sturdy, little shoulder. It was an overpowering weight ; 
but he would have continued the effort had it been ten times 
heavier. There was the banging of many doors and much 
running up and down of back stairs. 

“Tt’s—it’s the alarm bell over the stables she’s ringing,” 
thought Arthur. He staggered and clutched for support to 
the balustrade, Great drops of sweat rolled down his ashen 
face. “She’s calling them all to come and see me thrashed! 
O! 0!” 

“Now, Tim!” panted Bolo, scarlet and dripping with exertion 
and rapture. “Stand straight up and I’ll shoot you dead. 
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Then you shall shoot me dead. Honour bright you shall, 
Tim!” 

“Promise?” interrogated Tim, falling into instant, erect, 
beaming position. “Honour bright, Bolo! else I won't not 
never stand !” 

“Honour bright! Wish I may die. World without end, 
Ahmen! O, Tim! I’ve gotted it up!” 

The open mouth of the gun was exactly level with Tim’s 
golden head. It wavered slightly, because the hands that held 
it were so ridiculously tiny and inexperienced. The glory of 
the situation was supreme. 

With a thrill of terrified anguish beyond any he had ever 
felt before, Arthur saw and heard, remembering of a sudden 
his uncle’s order, overheard by him as the Colonel leapt from 
his dog-cart. 

“It’s loaded, Bolo,” he tried to say, staggering as quickly 
as his shaking legs would take him down the stairs. The 
words were drowned in Tim’s shout. 

Arthur went swiftly down, the reiterated warning frozen on 
his lips, his boyish little hands outstretched. Bolo’s fingers 
fumbled furiously for the trigger, a frown of renewed, frenzied 
effort settling over his radiant brow. 

“Wait!” yelled the target, dancing up and down in position. 
“Tm not got straight.” 

A spaniel had crept between Tim’s feet. He kicked it 
away and planted himself firmly anew. Bolo’s frown was 
terrific as he fumbled and fumbled for that unfindable trigger. 

“OQ! It’s loaded, Bolo!” Arthur shot swiftly through chat- 


tering teeth. ‘Uncle told them to load it.” 
“’Tsssnn’t! G’w—a—a—ay,” muttered Bolo, without resent- 


ment. 
The inarticulate murmur resolved itself into a breathless 
“*Tisn't! Go away!” Outside the great bell clamoured out 


with a clanging metallic ring, as if it were calling the last, 
lingering souls to the Judgment Bar. 
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“Shoot!” cried Tim, valiantly. He stood up, straight and 
still as a little, stone statue, about five paces from the gun’s 
muzzle. “Shoot way!” 

“Boio! Bolo!” | 

Bolo set up another inarticulate shout the same moment. 
He had found the trigger ! 

In an anguish of dreadful doubt Arthur slipped forward. 
There was hardly time for reflection, but he seemed to know 
that it was better to run to Tim and push him aside, than to try 
to get that big loaded gun out of Bolo’s hands! 

Outside there was the sound of many voices. They seemed 
a long, long way away, to the boy, as he staggered forward ; 
because the bell had got into his head and was ringing clamor- 
ously there. Three shouts rang out together: one, hoarsely, 
from him, to call Tim out of his straight, motionless position ; 
one, impatiently, of “ Fire!” from Tim; and one of exultant 
achievement from Bolo. 

The deafening crack of a fowling-piece broke into the midst 
of the other clamour, and a cloud of smoke filled the hall. Tim 
found himself on his nose, in the midst of the smoke. A 
fierce, invisible hand had torn him down, as a fierce body had 
rushed in front of him. That was exactly at the moment that 
he shouted and the gun went off. He thought it was a real 
battle, and raised a choked, shrill whoop of terror. Bolo was 
weeping, bitterly, on the floor, the other side of the smoke 
cloud ; because the gun had knocked him down and hurt him 
severely, and nobody came! The great bell continued to peal ; 
and a large crowd had congregated in the drive, in front of the 


house. 

The summons was being answered by the servants from the 
topmost parts of the house and the furthest points of the estate. 
But they knew it was as much as their situations were worth, 
to go by any way than back ways. Thus it came to pass that 
they were massing in the front drive, Colonel Mallison leading 
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the.way from the stables as the later events, just recorded, took 
place ; and the incessant call of the great bell dinned from their 
ears all other sound but its own, including that last, sharp, short 
noise within. 

Mrs. Mallison, in her room above the stairs, was pressing the 
handle connected with the wire that rang the alarm bell, as she 
read some of the pencilled sentences her nephew had written 
earlier in the afternoon. A vengeful fire burned steadily within 
her, and fed on what she read. 

Bolo crept to his knees. Tim felt cautiously before him. 
The smoke had thinned down into mist, and was fast melting 
into nothing at all. Tim sat up to regard the world again. His 
eyes alighted on Arthur, lying, face downwards, just in front of 
him. The shoe of Arthur’s left foot was touching his own boots. 
Bolo sobbed piteously some five yards away. 

“ Bolo.” 

Bolo had also risen to a sitting position. 

“What the deuce!” came breathlessly from Colonel Mallison, 
outside the outer hall door. He had raced up full speed from 
the rick-yards, whither he had been summoned, a short while 
back, for a discussion with the haymakers. The big bell 
stopped. 

“ Bolo, was it a real battle? Is Arthie got killed in it?” 

Bolo sobbed heavily on. 

Tim crept up on hands and knees and tugged at Arthur’s 
braided blouse collar. He wanted to pull Arthie’s head round 
and make him speak, or else see if he were really killed in battle. 
But Arthie’s head was as heavy as if it were made of lead, and 
would not be stirred from where it lay, face downwards, on the 
floor. 

There was the rustle of silken skirts on the stairs above, and 
the swift steady footfall of a woman’s foot. 

“What the devil!” cried the Colonel, furiously, bursting open 
the inner hall swing-doors. 
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His eyes went straight to his wife descending the stairs. She 
met his, her own exultant with a cruel anticipatory exultation. 

“ Are they all there ?” she said, eagerly. 

“ What the devil!” cried the Colonel again, stamping his foot 
violently. 


“MY GOD!!!” 

She did not recognise his altered voice. He had turned 
leaden colour, and was regarding the floor at his feet. She 
came very swiftly down, and she could hear his breath coming 
and going, short and fast, and very loudly and distinctly, in the 
sudden silence. 

“My God!” he said again, and she fell to shaking and 
trembling. 

Tim had crept to Bolo’s side, at the far end of the hall, under 
a large table. There had been fighting and real enemies, and 
many dreadful things were about. He felt the need of shelter 
sorely. Moreover, since his hand had rested one moment on 
Arthur’s neck he had been seized with fresh unexplained qualms 
of terror. 

“ The gun,” sobbed Bolo, from his lair afar off, to his father 
and mother, as they stood, pale faced, rigid, and motionless, side 
by side. “I shotted Tim with it and it hurt me.” 

“TI was going to be shooted,” explained Tim, between fast 
falling tears. ‘“ But Arthie did jumpted in front and knocked 
me down. Now ke won't speak! ” 

“My God!” was all Colonel Mallison said, still staring at the 
motionless figure stretched along the ground. 

His wife said nothing at all. A thin, red stream of—some- 
thing was slowly trickling out from under that still, little body. 
It went so fast it had touched her feet before she saw it. She 
shivered, looking down, and staggered back. But she said 
nothing. Clusters of white, frightened faces appeared in the 
doorways, like ghosts, terrified and bewildered into awed 
silence. 
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Bolo and Tim crept out of their retreat, hand in hand. “Is 
Arthie crying?” sobbed Bolo. “He said ’twas loaded, but. I 
said it wasn’t.” 

“He said ‘O, it’s loaded, Bolo,’ and you said ‘ Tisn’t!’ I heard,” 
sighed Tim, heaving another big sob. 

“Zs Arthie crying ? he won’t say nothing at all,” said the elder 
twin. “QO! do somebody tell him not to cry any more.” 

Bolo and Tim came closer still. 

“OQ! Arthie won’t speak! Let’s do give him our swords and 
helmets, Tim,” sobbed Bolo. 

“ And our big new shooting cannons.” 

“Go and see—you,” whispered Mrs, Mallison to her husband. 
It was as if a ghost had spoken, so thin and lifeless was her 
voice. 

The twins knelt on'each side of the little, long, stretched out 
form. A smothered groan broke from the woman’s pale lips. 

“ Arthie, don’t cry! I’ll give you my gold so’vrin money, and 
my little, new, live puppy,” called Bolo, softly, in-his causin’s 
ear. | 

“And I'll will give you all my moneys, Arthie, and my 
cuckoo hens,” called Tim, in the other. 

Colonel Mallison stoaped and picked up the little figure that 
lay between his sons. There was blood on the white lips and 
a bruise on his forehead, where he had fallen on the marble 
floor. 

A stifled cry broke from the clusters of white, fearful faces 
in the doorways. One woman fainted. The Colonel opened 
his lips as he looked across at his wife, but no words came from 
them. She had sunk toa seat. Her head was bowed as she 
clasped her hands over her face. Something she had been 
holding very tightly and unconsciously, since she first descended 
the stairs, fell to the ground with a swishing crack. A shiver 
ran round the hall. There was a hoarse murmur for “a doctor 


—a doctor!” 
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The Colonel shook .his head, as the galloping of a horse was 
heard to break through the buzzing, tumultuous confusion. It 
grew fainter and fainter, and soon died away entirely. 

“Tell me, what'is it all about,” demanded Bolo, imperiously. 
“And why doesn’t Arthie speak anything? And what are all 
these garden, stable peoples doing in Our house? ” 

The Colonel continued to gaze, in awed silence, at his wife, 
who never moved or spoke:- Arthie’s dead body across his 
breast. It was the nursemaid, one Mary Ann, red-faced, and 
weeping, a rough, unlettered girl, but with a great, tender heart, 
who stepped forward to take the body of the little nephew of 
the house from her master’s arms, and who laid It on a couch 
in-the cool, darkened drawing-room. 

Bolo and Tim followed, slipping away unobserved in the 
veneral confusion. They were awed and amazcd, and did not 
understand at all why Arthie should be put to sleep on one of 
the grand drawing-room sofas: nor why Mary Ann should cry 
so loudly. 

Besides, they wanted to see Arthie’s face, and find out if he 
had been really crying when he lay on the floor; or if he was 
really asleep after all. 

They pattered through the open drawing-room doorway. 
Mary Ann _ had wiped the blood off her little dead master’s 
lips, and thrown a brocaded cover over his body. It hid com- 
pletely what was beneath. She thought she heard a cry, among 
the men outside, that the doctor! the doctor was coming! and 
she darted away through another door, weeping bitterly, and 
her apron thrown over her head. Bolo and Tim trotted in. 

“He is asleep!” cried Tim. 

He stopped suddenly, dismayed at the sound of his own voice, 
in the silence of the big, deserted room. 

“Hush!” whispered Bolo, admonishing additional silence on 
his brother with a fierce poke of his elbow ; “don’t wake him, 
stupid! Let’s go and get our moneys and put them on the 


sofa with him.” 
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“And the hens,” laughed Tim, dancing softly on his toes. 
“We'll will catchted them and tie them up with string to the 
sofa legs.” : 

“And [ll will put the puppy on the sofa Hewes? 

Bolo laid his grimy little hand close to Arthur’s face. One 
was hot and red, and the other was very white. 

“The cannons and swords ’Il go lying long here,” Bolo mur- 
mured, casting thoughtful; calculating eyes down the length of 


the sofa. 

“Tt’'ll will be a big, ’normous s’prise when he wakes! What 
a noise those folkses is.making out there—in our house, too!” 

“Tim !” 

“ Yus.” 

“Don’t Arthie look tired?” 

Tim’s eyes followed Bolo’s. He shivered and crept nearer to 
his brother, some of the light dying out of his dancing eyes, 
the exultation out of his tace. 

The twins stood staring at the boy who was Arthie, but who 
looked so strange. They had never.seen Arthie, or anyone 
else, look like that before. 

“ He does look—well, ’s if——” 

“’S if he did wanted to go on sleeping, I think,’ murmured 
Tim, his rosy mouth beginning to droop. 

“°S if he did wanted not to wake up again, never!” muttered 
Bolo, in sad despair. 

“Tim!” 

“Um—m.” 

“Don't cry—it’s silly! Let’s go and get the hens and ‘ Chip.’ 
He'll will like to wake up, d’rectly, for them!” 

They brushed aside the heavy curtains, and stepped softly 
through the big open windows into the garden. 

“ran!” 


“ Vus.” 
“Tm thinking.” 
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“So’m I.” 

“ What’s you thinking ? ” 

“Tm thinking Ill will give Arthie my dear icckle barrer, 
too!” 

“T’m not thinking that.” 

“What’s you thinking? ” 

“I’m thinking whether Arthie will look like ’s if he didn’t 
want not to wake up again, when we gives him the things, 
after all!” 

There was no reply, beyond Tim’s heavy panting. Bolo 
continued to trot towards the stables. Tim’s short legs pattered 
by his side. 

“When he does see the cuckoo hens, he’ll will want to, then,” 
panted the younger twin, at last. 

A ray of hope lit up Bolo’s eyes. 

“ There’s Chip, too,” he panted, in his turn. “He always did 
liked the dogs!” 

‘“ And the cuckoo hens—are—lo-ver-ly !” 

“So they are! Let’s run up, Tim!” 

“°S run up, Bolo!” 


K. DOUGLAS KING. 
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More Rugen Notes. 


HITE cliffs, from two to four hundred feet high, over- 
hung with dense foliage, crowned by superb beech 
woods, and rising perpendicularly from blue bays which indent 
the land with deep curves—so the north-east coast of Riigen, 
“that pale, that white-faced shore,” looks from the water. Chalk 
promontories trace against the sky now fantastic contours, now 
the serious symmetry of a kind of Titan architecture—gigantic 
thrones, castle towers, the shafts, vaults, and pinnacles of a vast 
snowy Cathedral. Riigen, largest of the German islands, is not 
simply one, but an eccentric union of many islands and penin- 
sulas scarcely distinguishable from islands; for the Baltic cuts 
in often and sharply, and divides the land into an extremely 
chequered surface. 

From certain high points it seems like a lovely archipelago. 
Seaward are bold headlands, the strong movements and intense 
colours of the great surging mass of waves. Landward are wide 
stretches of tranquil water, separated by but narrow strips of 
green ; inland bays—great sleepy pools—with iridescent silvery 
lights ; little fresh-water lakes gleaming among the trees; fields 
of wheat and rye and oats, with glorious dashes of poppies in 
the sunshine—acres of them; and here and there, against the 
horizon, a windmill waving its long arms languidly. The island 
has an area of about 370 square miles, is fertile, picturesque, 
full of variety, interest, and charm. Its climate is softer and 
more sheltered than that of seaside resorts on the North Sea, 
At Sassnitz and Binz on the Prora Bay—the largest of the fisher 
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villages which every year draw more and more guests to Riigen 
—the air is delightfully fresh and invigorating. It has a good 
salty smell, but odours of field and forest modify and tame its 
sea quality. 

The Baltic compared with the Atlantic—if a brief acquaint- 
ance with the former justifies an opinion—is indeed but as 
moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. At Sassnitz 
there is no surf, not even any perceptible tide. Sometimes 
there are good waves, often the bay is as smooth as glass. 
The women at the bathhouse are delightfully inattentive, and, as 
is the case among fisherfolk generally, they have never learned 
to swim. You could drown repeatedly before their eyes if you 
pleased, and they wouldn't lift a finger. An old boat, with a 
conspicuous hole in the bottom, hangs reassuringly on the 
building. Under such circumstances, the swimmer revels in 
liberty and knows no thraldom to tyrant, time, or tide. One 
swims at any hour as far as one will, in delicious water—warm, 
buoyant, with about two per cent. salt. Half-a-dozen women 
swim well and tolerably long distances, say six or eight hundred 
yards, and dive from boats. But most of the women bathers 
clutch a rope and blissfully bob up and down in a long pen. 
Beyond this their sober wishes have never learned to stray. 
In Sassnitz, about a thousand guests do what they please with 
persistence and success. There is no Casino, there are no stiff 


concerts and balls—nothing formal and imperative. The 


majority are plain people, staid in the extreme ; and, be it said 
regretfully after six weeks’ daily scrutiny, the women are in 
general singularly deficient in beauty and charm. Where the 
path is narrow they trot meekly behind their lords, for the most 
part. Entering a dining-room or shop, Papa usually precedes 
by several steps, and Mamma follows with perfect satisfaction. 
This arrogance of the German men is frequently condemned, 


but why not also the apathy of the women? If they desired to 
change this they would have little difficulty. Family relations 
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seem to be for the most part kindly and trustful ; and if the 
woman with an access of initiative and daring should simply 
step to the front, the man probably would not have the faintest 
objection. But she does not. She remains where she was 
several centuries ago. Morally, the question of precedence has 
perhaps no great worth. A scoundrel may habitually show 
punctilious courtesy to a woman. A man of brain and heart 
may forget to open the door for her. Then, too, if we are all 
equals and brothers, why should anybody in particular precede ? 
When we all vote, shall there be no more “ manners’? Shall 
we have no more seats in horse cars, no more best places every- 
where? This gives rise to grave reflections. Let us by all 
means he “equals,” but let us retain all the advantages of in- 
equality. Let us, in short, have the best of everything. Mean- 
while, if certain worthy Mecklenburgers knew how droll they 
look, how strongly they suggest strutting bipeds of the barn- 
yard, their sense of beauty, still more their sense of humour, 
would lead them graciously to yield precedence to the some- 
what long train of women with which it pleases them to travel. 

The rank and file of guests here may not be surpassingly 
beautiful—are they, indeed, anywhere ?—but they are for the 
most part kindly, civil, sensible, quiet in manner and voice. 
Sauntering on the strand one occasionally sees charming women, 
fine German types, clever-looking Russians, dusky-eyed Hun- 
garians, exquisitely grown Magyar children, full of life and 
“race,” prancing about in the shortest of skirts. There’s not a 
Greenaway frock or Fauntleroy suit in the place; after this 
statement it is superfluous to mention that there are no Ameri- 
cans here. Neat tailor-made gowns from St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Berlin abound, but no toilettes, as the word is 
interpreted at Trouville and Spa. Many families of distinction 
_ have come here for rest, and are sagacious enough to find and 
make the most of it. Soldiers, statesmen, scholars, artists, 
men of social and intellectual rank, go quietly by without 
flourish of trumpets. 
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No newspaper reporter, so far as we know, has set his im- 
pious foot on this sacred isle during the entire summer. Our 
neighbour may be fleeing from justice, the woman beyond a 
Hedda Gabler ; but we don’t know nor care, and oh, how pro- 
foundly grateful we are that nobody informs us! Our meals 
are served on little tables under a broad verandah. Before it stand 
fifty large beech trees, with shrubbery and cosy nooks for 
hammocks ; beyond are rye fields, villas, the bay. Shunning 
the great dining hall and the ponderously stupid table a’héte, we 
enjoy fresh air in all weathers. The hotels, neither the best 
nor the worst in the world, are moderate in price. The fisher- 
men’s cottages, in these last years, have rapidly expanded into 
villas to meet the increasing demands of travellers. Some of 
these houses, which may be rented wholly or in part for the 
season, are very attractive, with pretty gardens and a free view 
over the bay. 

If the pressman fails, the hand-organ plague is present, and 
exhaustively. But Riigen methods are merciful and alleviate 
our sufferings in this respect. Wednesday is Hand-organ Day 
in Sassnitz. Clocks and almanacs are not in vogue in this 
lotus-eating land ; there is a delicious all-pervading uncertainty 
as to the day of the month ; and the only day of the week that 
we can promptly name, upon demand, is Wednesday, which we 
recognise at six a.m. and, provided we remain in the village, are 
not permitted to forget one instant before dusk. The hand-organ 
folk—men, women, children, and monkeys—with accordeons and 
tooting, squeaking instruments accompanying, gather in full 
force and besiege the hotels and villas vigorously all day long: 
but, oh, wise dispensation, all together! Competition forbids 
any artist to stop grinding, and the consequence is, while there 
is no denying that the tumult is at first blood-curdling, it is 
nevertheless impossible to distinguish Verdi from Wagner, or 
the “ Puppenfee Waltz” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” So one 
horror slays its neighbour, and the rasping, nerve-lacerating 
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reiteration of which one hand-organ is capable, if left to its 
own ghastly devices, is wholly counteracted and nullified by 
the prodigious quantity of blurred sound. Still on Wednesday, 
regularly, the poorest walkers and people habitually inclined to 
sea sickness heroically undertake long excursions on foot and by 
boat, which occupy them till sunset. A similar exodus from 
Binz takes place on Tuesday—and so on all over the island. 
As the hand-organ corps advances, the guests with mathematical 
precision flee to cover. 

The Riigen fishermen are tall, handsome, well-built, sturdy 
fellows, with great brown or blonde beards, serious blue eyes, 
rare smiles, and the simplicity and calm of men who habitually 
confront danger. Some of them have a familiar air. They 
might meet one on the coast of Maine or Massachusetts. They 
also resemble the Helgoland men; but the latter are perhaps 
rougher, as their little island of rock, where no trees or crops can 
grow, is rougher than soft, fertile Riigen with its wealth of choice 
roses late in July, and its exquisite and profuse wild flowers. 
Yet both the Helgoland and the Riigen men are sons of that old 
brave adventurous Frisian race that sent its Saxon blood down 
through England to us Americans, and if those old sea dogs re- 
sembled in the least the type we see to-day on the two islands, 
we have at all events no need to blush for this fraction of our 
exceedingly varied ancestry. 

The fishermen are kind, deliberate, industrious, silent, yet 
friendly when strangers seek them, and willing to chat about 
boats, wind and weather, nets and fish. The flounder, scorned 
by the poor man in Maine, is caught in abundance here, and 
served as a delicacy to the Berlin Dives. Eels are also in 
great demand. The eel seems to be as far-sighted asa New 
York broker. _He—the eel—can be caught only on a dark night. 
If it is light enough for him to see the net, he intelligently 
squirms the other way. Upon the herring fisheries depends the 
prosperity of the island. The fishes appear in immense quan- 
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tities early in August, and remain until November. Sassnitz 
alone exports five hundred tons. 

A Sassnitz fisherman a few years since used to take the 
daughter of a distinguished German scholar out sailing and 
rowing every day on the Prora. The boatman had the regular 
features, large eyes, ard air of calm strength one observes con- 
stantly among these Riigen men. The two fell in love, and she, 
possessing money enough to afford an idyll, had the courage or 
the temerity to marry him. He has since studied somewhat in 
Berlin, and no longer rows maidens about the Prora, like his 
brothers and kinsmen. They have built the prettiest villa in 
the place, where the Kaiserin often stays with the little Princes. 
They are manly boys trained in all kinds of exercise. The 
Crown Prince and Prince Eitel Fritz, when but eight and seven 
years old, could manage a sail-boat well, and used to go out 
alone on the Prora every day. 

People who require fashionable life would find Riigen dull, 
but de gustibus To some tastes, Trouville, Ostende, and 
Scheveningen are hopelessly, unutterably dull, in spite of their 
magnificent surf. The incessant, rattling gaiety of city life 
transplanted to the beach; the striving and clamorous toilettes; 
the inevitable gossip, envy, and malice; the stereotyped groups of 
indolent, over-dressed women, planted all day and every day on 
the glaring beach under merciless red umbrellas (until one 
wickedly wishes a big wave would run up and wash them off 
the landscape—anything to set them in motion); the tightly 
laced, under-dressed women who cannot swim, but who prome- 
nade in fiz de stécle bathing costume on the safe side of the 
water's edge; the crowded Casino precisely like all other 
casinos ; the obnoxious, staring men from the boulevards—in 
short, the whole conventional, hackneyed, seaside picture is, to 
some, hopelessly dull, as well as a flippant insult to the mighty 
Ocean beyond. 
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But in this Camelot-like island, where there are 


Long fields of barley and of rye 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky, 


where the goddess Hertha’s beeches droop mighty branches 
down to the water’s edge, people seem to have left their worldly 
ambition at home in their closed city houses. There is peace in 
the ancient forest, peace on the airy cliffs, peace in the hamlet, 
peace on the tranquil bay. Does one wish for solitude? It is here. 
Does one desire companionship, friends, music, mirth, and laugh- 
ter? They are not wanting. Boats and steamers are waiting 
to bear one to some new and lovely spot, historically interesting 
and teeming with folklore. The walks on the beach and in the 
woods are inexhaustible and full of charm. 

On the strand and pier are sights enough to occupy the most 
curious of mortals; crowds of people of many nationalities 
wandering up and down or idly watching the waves ; in the 
steep, narrow streets descending to the shore are booths where 
amber is displayed in astonishing quantities and every shade 
and shape imaginable; yards of hanging, golden glittering 
chains catch the sunlight and sparkle like a yellow palace in 
fairyland. 

The broad and beautiful bay presents ever changing cclours 
—black far off, then a solid mass of deep blue, a clear stripe of 
pale green, a stretch of cold grey blending with the rocks ; gulls 
and swallows are flying low; pleasure boats skimming along 
handsomely ; rowboats everywhere. Towards evening one often 
sees a long line of fishing smacks—some forty or fifty—with 
dark tawny sails, running into harbour: gay excursion steamers, 
much beflagged, plying between the various watering-places on 
the island, and large, stately steamships bound for Copenhagen. 
A man-of-war lies at anchor not far from the pier; her sailor 
boys in gala jackets, strong, bright-looking young men, walk 
proud and straight with a good military step on shore; groups 
of fishermen stretch themselves lazily on Lencles by the wall, 
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or stand chatting where the boats are drawn up on the beach ; 
and when one is weary of movement, sound, and people, there 
is always silence on the cliffs and in the woods. 

On a black night, a warm, strong, soft south-west wind is sweep- 
ing across the fisher village of Thiessow on the southern point 
of the island of Riigen, where the peninsula Monchgut plunges 
down into the Baltic like a long spindle-shanked leg ending in a 
queer club-foot or hoof. Surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
only a half-mile wide from shore to shore, Thiessow is full of 
driving salt spray and the boom of mighty breakers. Suddenly 
another sound, insistent, mechanical, familiar yet startlingly in- 
congruous, makes itself heard above winds and waves. It is 
the flippant “Mandoline Waltz” unmercifully performed by 
machinery. What dares profane at this hour the silence and 
mystery of the lonely land’s end? Sternly resolved to investi- 
gate such desecration, out we go, or, according to Browning, out 
we “fling” in the dense, soft night, guided here and there by a 
faint glimmer from a cottage casement, but walking an invisible 
path. Presently we perceive a revolving circle of glaring lights, 
advance quickly and discover a carrousel of the largest and 
most aggressive sort, but no desecration. On the contrary, as 
if by magic it is instantly transformed into a rare delight. 

For the entire population of Thiessow is gathered here en- 
tranced. Every man, woman, and child in the hamlet seems to 
have come. Certainly all the old people are present and all the 
babies. They stand on the shore in a charmed circle, close as 
possible to the merry-go-round. Groups of children in front 
eagerly await their turn, excited mothers deal out pennies and 
cautions, the whirling lights reveal the peculiarities of the 
Monchgut costumes, the men’s white canvas trousers, the 
women’s shaker-like stovepipe-shaped black bonnets, with a 
rim of snow white softening the face. Nearly every rugged, 
weatherbeaten pilot and fisherman holds his last baby in his 
arms, shows it the wonderful thing that has come, with child- 
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like faith in baby’s mental grasp and power of enjoyment. 
Clutching the ponies, the dragons, the chariots, and the other 
fascinating beasts and receptacles, round and round spins the 
blissful crowd. Ina great boat, possessed of almost as many 
ugly, contrary motions as a sail-boat on the Baltic in a squall, 
two young fishermen recline as proud as emperors. Before our 
admiring eyes they regale themselves with five separate car- 
rousel voyages, and evidently intend to continue to bob, pitch, 
toss, rock, and whirl delectably as long as their money lasts. 
Thiessow is a pilot station as well as fisher village. Twenty 
pilots are constantly busy, and men always on duty at the signal 
stations on the headlands. No ship is permitted to cross the 
dangerous Greifswalder Bodden without a native pilot. The 
prim little cottages, which look like models for a child’s draw- 
ing book, have ideal moss-grown, thatched roofs, solidly built 
brick walls, narrow casement windows, with white curtains of 
coarse lace. In the neat garden patches before the doors, old- 
fashioned flowers grow—petunias, marigolds, hollyhocks, and 
box. The village is thrifty and well kept. There are no 
paupers—neither poverty nor riches—but a hard-working com- 
munity, each man owning his bit of land. The houses are 
nestled together among gardens and trees. Meadows, where 
sheep and cows graze, extend down to the dunes and up to the 
cliffs. When out fora walk the stranger is directed to “go to 
the left of the black cow, then across lots, and past the sheep.” 
The air is delightful, and one can choose, with beaches on 
three sides, surf bathing or quiet waters, according to the wind 
and one’s mood. The little inn is comfortable, and mine host 
is Postmaster, Committee-on-Bathing, Three-Selectmen-in-One, 
Superintending-School-Board ; in short, guardian genius of the 
village—a kind and useful mortal, who assuredly earns his passage 
on this planet to a higher sphere. One fares well at his hands ; 
but the most charming life for Thiessow conditions is to rent a 
fisherman’s cottage for the season. Many are clean, sunny, 
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breezy, inviting, and so cheap they may be had, like June, “by 
the poorest comer.” Milk, butter, and eggs are excellent ; fish, 
of course, perfect ; and meat is supplied two or three times a 
week from a town at some distance. 

The villagers have good faces. They are a tall, well-built, 
frugal, industrious, sober, brave race. The Monchgut people 
have intermarried for centuries until it would be difficult to find 
a tribe more closely and intricately allied by blood. They are 
merely one huge family. Yet their stature, health, and mental 
ability are apparently not in the least impoverished. Many have 
strong and striking features, inspiring trust at the first glance, 
and on further acquaintance revealing much kindliness and quiet 
humour. 

The woman question has presumably never been agitated 
here, but for centuries the Monchgut girl has been in certain 
respects an emancipated being, and has the right of choosing a 
husband if she likes. When matrimonially inclined, she hangs 
her apron as a signal on the cottage door and conceals herself. 
Young men aspiring to her hand pass by, one by one. At the 
approach of the favoured wooer, the girl issues from her ambush, 
takes him by the hand and leads him into the house as her 
acknowledged lover and future husband. This prompt and 
decisive method of courting is kindly recommended to young 
people at home. It would reduce family gas bills and save 
young men, working for moderate salaries, many expenses in 
the way of flowers and candies. It would also avoid confusion, 
misapprchension, and wounded feelings, since girls who did not 
hang out their aprons would not be molested. 

In a stoutly built, very strong, and heavy pilot boat with three 
pilots—one of them the Burgomaster of Thiessow—we sailed in 
about three hours from Thiessow to the little island of Vilm. If 
a short, it was, nevertheless, a most memorable voyage, because 


of our interesting companions. The Burgomaster sat at the 
helm. He had donned his Sunday suit in our honour. The 
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Monchgut trousers are always imposing on account of their 
generous dimensions, and on Sunday from their whiteness, 
How they look on week-days the polite stranger does not men- 
tion. They were men one would like to meet again. and know 
better. They had agreeable voices, strong, handsome profiles, 
honest manners, and clear, keen eyes. They told us much of 
their mode of life, of the coast, of fishing and boats, and the frozen 
Baltic in winter. Their geographical ideas were extraordinarily 
vague ; but such trifles as nations, lands, and cities they regarded 
with splendid indifference. Not one of them could swim. If 
they should fall into such a sea they would drown whether or no, 
they declared ; so what difference would it make, whether they 
could wriggle about for a while or not? They were kindly 
companionable men, ready to laugh in their own quiet way at 
any bit of fun. Speaking of managing the helm, as we sailed 
with contrary winds and tacked continuaily: 

“It’s all a matter of feeling,” the Burgomaster said. “If you 
don't feel it fixe how the wind strikes the sail, no rules can help, 
We must feel it the darkest nights—feel it fine.” 

As in painting or writing—in any art—it was, after all work 
and knowledge, the instinctive, delicate perception, the inspiration, 
that was supremely important ; but who would expect to hear 
this truth from a rough pilot on the Baltic ? 

Vilm is about a mile long and half-a-mile wide, and rises 
abruptly from the sea perhaps a hundred feet. It is largely 
covered with woods, and has but one house, a hunting lodge of 
Prince Putbus, where the forester receives a few summer guests, 
chiefly painters. In the large dining-hall, where a stuffed eagle 
hangs from the ceiling, and various large birds, foxes, and antlers 
adorn the walls, are interesting fresco paintings, the work of 
artists who have haunted the island. 

It is easy here to understand the open-air worship of the 
ancient Germanic races. Not in Brittany or Normandy, or any 
part of France, not in England, have I seen such majesty and 
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loveliness in trees, such shapes, such strength, such grouping, 


such grace, so long vistas vanishing in a shimmer of pale green 
haze, so marvellous effects of sun and shade, as on this enchanted 
and enchanting island. Here, if anywhere, is a primeval forest. 
It looks fresh from the hand of God. There are oaks a thou- 
sand years old, with gnarled trunks ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
giant beeches, tallest birches, superb elms, and a tropical growth 
of ferns. Everywhere are soft, open stretches, glimpses of the 
sea, of ships sailing by, of distant shadowy islands and dark blue 
vanishing coast lines. An ivy with a stem like a tree, two feet 
in circumference, grows straight up to the first branches of a tall 
beech (a distance of at least forty feet) before putting forth a leaf, 
then bursts into the most luxuriant growth, mingling everywhere 
with the beech foliage ; and the extraordinary thing is, beech 
and ivy are doing well. 
Prince Putbus is blessed beyond any one man’s deserts in the 
matter of woods and game parks, which have been in possession 
of his family since his interesting heathen Slavic ancestors seized 
them early in the twelfth century. But, as he does not regard 
them as mere timber, as he leaves Vilm in its untouched love- 
liness, and opens them all freely to the public, one is tempted to 
forgive him. Then, too, when one contemplates the dull and 
dreary little residence town which he must call his own, one 
feels a certain commiseration for him. His hunting lodge, or 
rather castle, in the Granitz woods—also his, extending for some 
miles along the road and down to the sea—is a fine mass of 
watchtowers and battlements, containing pictures of more or less 
interest, and a museum of Riigen antiquities, with relics from 
the vast burial mounds found so frequently on the island. Upon 
the walls hang more than two thousand antlers, with names and 
dates, Bismarck’s name occurring often, and many of the best 
known names in the Empire. There are trophies of the chase 
here that would delight a sportsman’s heart. But two thousand 


antlers—alas, what havoc! Ve victts / 
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From the Prince’s tower one sees all Riigen from stem to 
stern. Stubbenkammer, the noblest cliff on the island ; Sassnitz, 
with its beautiful wooded heights ; Binz, with its fine beach and 
surf ; the rocks, fields, and pools of Gohren; to the south, the 
narrow tongue of land where the Thiessow hamlet stands ; to 
the north, Arkona; the entire lovely east coast of Riigen lies 
before us, with its memories and its infinite sea charm. Even 
the lighthouse on the northern headland, Arkona, is plainly 
seen, where, according to ancient custom, a minister blesses the 
fishermen about to set forth for the herring catch. One such, 
moved to prayer, concluded thus unctuously: “ And now, O 
Lord, fill, we beseech Thee, our hearts with herring and our nets 


with love ! ” 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 














The Tatk of Children. 





s" the perpetual feminine might but lapse for a while and 
| have a little holiday, the writers of stories would find 
' childhood to be at least as well worth study. The most fresh 
j and unforeseen creature in the world, the child has been the 
| subject of the stalest art and literature ; and just now he is 
hardly the subject of any at all. Since the day of George Eliot, 
Victor Hugo, and Gustave Droz we have had little that was alto- 
gether worthy of childhood, except some of Mr. Swinburne’s 
| | lyrics, Mr. Coventry Patmore’s “ Toys,” the poems on children 
: in Mr. Francis Thompson’s volume, and two or three of Mrs 
Piatt’s. This, moreover, is all verse. Prose, that is willing and 
able to wait upon its subject, to be fragmentary, to go aside, to 
watch and attend, even as they do who keep guard upon the 
fitful coming and going of a young child ; prose, that has no 
symmetry to keep, and can be momentarily alert, is, neverthe- 
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less, just now not occupied with children. Yet it might surely 
be time to renew—to vetremper—the literary image and record 
of the child. 

Nothing would be more pleasant than taking notes for such a 
study. The mere gathering of children’s language is much like 
collecting together flowers that should be all unique. In one 
thing only do children agree, and that is in rejecting the con- 
vention of the authors who make them say “me is”; their 

' natural reply to “are you?” is invariably “I are.’ Otherwise it 
is with pronouns that they play their separate and most various 


pranks. One child, pronouncing neatly and sweetly, will have 
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nothing but the nominative. “ Lift I up and let I see it rain- 
ing,” she bids ; and, told that it does not rain, resumes, “ Lift I 
up and let I see it not raining.” 

She it is—at three years old—who, dictating a letter to a distant 
cousin, began with this most sweet and most unimaginable 
message: “I hope you enjoy yourself with your loving dolls.” 

And the mere errors of children are unforeseen as nothing is 
-——no, nothing feminine—in this adult world. “ I’ve got a lotter 
than you,” is the speech of a very young egoist. An older child 
says, “I’d better go, bettern’t I, Mother?” Another, looking 
like a Botticelli, is inclined to slang. She said “ You bet your 
nut” to an elderly governess, and welcomed the return of one 
she loves with the impulsive greeting, “It’s 7o//y dull without 
you, Mother.” Unexpected, too, are a child’s feats of metathesis : 
“the standwash,” “ the sweeping-crosser,” “the sewing-chamine. 
The Genoese peasant, by the way, does the same when he tries 
to talk Italian. A child of four calls a little space at the back 
of a London house “the backy-garden.” And _ still younger 
is the little creature who, begging his mother to romp with him 
on the floor, but sensible, perhaps, that there is a dignity to be 
observed even in this, entreats her, “ Mother, do be a lady frog.” 

This child, being a boy, assumes a deep, strong, and ultra- 
masculine note, and a swagger in his walk, and gives himself the 
name of the tallest of his father’s friends. The tone is not only 
manly ; it is a tone of affairs, and withal careless; it is in- 
tended to suggest business, and also the possession of a top-hat 
and a pipe, and is known in the family of the child as his 
“official voice.” One day it became more official than ever, 
and really more masculine than life ; and it alternated with his 
own tones of three years old. In these, he asked with humility, 
“Will you let me go to Heaven if I’m naughty? Will you?” 
Then he gave the reply in the tone of affairs, the official voice at 
its very best: “ No, little boy, I won't!” It was evident that the 
infant waS not assuming the character of his father’s tallest 
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friend this time, but had taken a ré/e more exalted. His little 
sister of a year older seemed thoroughly to enjoy the humour of 
the situation. “Listen to him, Mother. He’s trying to talk like 
God. He often does.” 

Bulls are made by a less imaginative child who likes to find 
some reason for things—a girl. Out at the work of picking 
blackberries, she explains, “ Those rather good ones were all bad, 
Mother, so I ate them.” Being afraid of dogs, this little girl of 
four years old has all kinds of dodges to disguise her fear, which 
she has evidently resolved to keep to herself. She will set up a 
sudden song to distract attention from the fact that she is placing 
herself out of the dog’s way, and she will pretend to turn to 
gather a flower, while she watches the creature out of sight. On 
the other hand, prudence in regard to carts and bicycles 1s 
openly displayed, and the infants are zealous to warn one another. 
A rider and his horse are called briefly “ a norseback.” 

Children, who see more things than they have names for, show 
a fine courage in taking any words that seem likely to serve 
them, without wasting time in asking for the word in use. This 
enterprise is most active at three and four years, when children 
have more than they can say. Soa child of those years running 
to pick up horse-chestnuts, for him a new species, calls after his 
mother a full description of what he has found, naming the 
things indifferently “dough-nuts” and “cocoa-nuts.” And 
another, having an anecdote to tell concerning the Thames and 
a little brook that joins it near the house, calls the first the 
“ front-sea”” and the second the “ back-sea.” There is no inten- 
tion of taking liberties with the names of things—-only a cheerful 
resolve to go on in spite of obstacles. It is such a spirit of 
liberty as most of us have felt when we have dreamt of impro- 
vising a song or improvising a dance. The child improvises 


with such means as he has, 
This is, of course, at the very early ages. A little later—at 
eight or nine—there is a very clear-headed sense of the value of 
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words. So that a little girl of that age, told that she may buy 
some fruit, and wishing to know her limits in spending, asks, 
“What mustn’t it be more than?” For a child, who has not the 
word “ maximum ” at hand, nothing could be more precise and 
concise. Still later, there is a sweet brevity that looks almost 
‘like conscious expression. A tender boy writes from his first 
boarding-school : “ Whenever I can’t stop laughing I have only 
to think of home.” 

Infinitely different as children are, they differ in nothing more 
than in the degree of generosity. Resentment, in a certain 
measure, is by no means an unchildlike quality ; but it is not, 
whether in children or in men, proportionate to sensitiveness. 
The most sensitive of children is a little gay girl whose feelings 
are hurt with the greatest facility, and who seems, indeed, to 
have the susceptibility of other ages as well as of her own—for 
instance, she cannot endure without a flush of pain to hear 
herself called fat. But she always brings her little wound to 
him who has wounded her. The first confidant she seeks is the 
offender. If you have laughed at her she will not hide her 
tears elsewhere than on your shoulder. She confesses by her 
exquisite action at once her pride and her humility. 

The worst of children in the country is their inveterate impulse 
to use death as their toy. Immediately on their discovery of 
some pretty insect, one tender child calls to the other “ Dead it.” 

Children do not look at the sky unless it is suggested to them 
to do so. When the sun dips to the narrow horizon of their 
stature, and comes to the level of their eyes, even then they are 
not greatly interested. But perhaps London life is the cause 
of the habit of not looking at the sky. There were skies in the 
South, assuredly, at which children looked. What is of annual 
interest is the dark. Having fallen asleep all the summer by 
daylight, children find a stimulus of fun and fear in the darkness 
outside the windows. And surely they are not the only ones 
who neglect the sky. There are sudden sunsets at the end of a 
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long London street to the west, breaking upon eyes that have 
not seen the sun—nor, indeed, the shape of a cloud—for days 
or weeks ; it fronts those eyes for ten long minutes, and the un- 
imaginable outline of a cloud detaches itself, for once, and takes 


wing from the London vagueness. But the citizens’ looks are 


invariably turned away to the omnibuses. 

Sydney Smith’s experience evidently told a different story, 
but that of the present writer is to the effect that, during the 
years of equal companionship and conditions between boys and 
girls, the girls are far more touched by pathos—by the sympathy 
with troubles not their own. The sight of partings, or of the 
tears of another boy or girl, overcomes the girl-child at the 
earliest age. This, of course, may be peculiar to one group of 
children, and in some other group the contrast may be counter- 
changed. So it may be with all else that has been noted here. 
It is to be wished that more of such simple notes were made. 
On this most important and most neglected human study we 
can get no knowledge but by greatly accumulated observations 
But the observations must be made with real simplicity and 
fidelity, and with no hope of proving even the dearest theory. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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